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Funds Exhausted | 


For Expansion of | 
< Air Mail Service 





| 
| 
| 
Post Office Department five] 
‘pends Approval of New 
Routes Pending Study 
Of Operating Costs. 


Extensions Contingent | 


On 1931 Appropriation | 


Possible Reduction of Rates 
Paid to Contractors May Aid 
In Balancing Accounts for 
1929 Without Deficit. 


Approval of new air mail routes has | 
been suspended pending an official audit | 
of operating revenues and expenses in| 
connection with air mail, it was stated | 
orally, Sept. 16, by the Post Office De- | 
partment. | 

Preliminary estimates being compiled 
fgom a cost ascertainment study of op- | 
Gating the air mail service indicate 
clearly, it was stated, that it will be 
impossible to approve new routes until 
after June 30, 1930. Congress, when it 
meets in regular session, next Decem- 
ber, must provide additional funds to ex- 
pand the service in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1931, to make this possible. 

Many Applications Pending. 
The Post Office Department, through 


the special Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Civil Airways, has received nu- 


merous applications for new air mail | 


routes. These have not been acted on, 
as the Committee is awaiting the out- 
eome of an air mail contractors’ confer- 
ence, to be held at the Post Office De- 
partment in the first week of October. 
At this conference the Department will 
attempt to equalize the rates of pay 
for those now transporting air mail. 

In. the meantime, it was explained, tHe 
Department is proceeding with its rec- 
ommendations for new legislation cov- 
ering the air mail service. With incom- 
plete information before it, the Depart- 
ment has estimated that it would take 
atleast an additional appropriation of 
85,000,000 to carry but all“of the -sug 
een it has received for new air mail 
rWgutes. 


Appropriation Needed Annually. 

Approximately $5.000,000 is appropri- 
ated annually for the transportation of 
air mail. With additional appropriation 
‘of $5,000,000, or $10,000,000 annually, 
the Department could comply with re- 
quests from avplicants for new air mail 
services. In the situation hope has been 
abandoned for new routes unless Con- 
gress provides the necessary funds. 

It is possible. however, that the confer- 
ence to be held in October will result in 
lower rates of pay for carrying air 
mail. in which event it is possible that 
the Department may balance its books 
at the close of the fisch] year ending 
June 30, 1930. It is hardly likely. however, 
that a sufficient amount will be lopped 
off the pay of the contractors to enable 
the Department to establish new routes 
with its savings. 

Therefore it will be necessary to seek 
new funds to carry out proposed plans, 
which could be taken care of in the fis- 
eal year 1930-1931. Appropriations for 
that fiscal year are to be made when 
Congress meets next December. 


Fest Office Studies 
Reply Card Designs 





Business Cards and Envelopes 
Are Not as Popular as Stamps. 


Constructive suggestions for improve- 
ments in the design of the business re- 
ply cards and envelopes in order to ‘facili- 
tate their handling and inject more 
pulling power in them as business build- 
ers have been received by the Post Office 
Department, according to an oral state- 
ment from the Department, Sept. 16. 
The statement did not disclose the nature 
of these suggestions but it was pointed 
out that postal officials have been study- 
ing them with the hope of making them 
more useful in soliciting new. business 
through the mails. 

From the standpoint of the Depart- 
ment’s operating revenues and expendi- 
tures the business reply cards and en- 
velopes are not as popular as the 2-cent 
postage stamp among the larger mailers 
as mailing tests will show, it was de- 
clagped. According to “tests submitted to 
the? Department, the 2-cent | postage 
stamp shows a higher percentage of 
gains in getting new business as com- | 
pared with those attained in the use 
of business reply cards‘and envelopes. 

The Department said that these special 
cards and envelopes entail more work in 
handling than letter mail with a 2-cent 
postage stamp affixed. Postmasters have | 
pointed out to the Department that their 
use is expensive to the postal service | 
when computing general operating ex- | 
perses, it was stated. 

The Department right now. it was) 
explained. is in the midst of balancing 
its books for the fiscal year which closed | 
Tune 30, 1929. It has given some thought | 
to losses incurred in carrying the mails | 
and is preparing recommendations to 
Congress for a change in its present | 
fiseal policy. 

Some of these recommendations have 
heen prepared and tyrned over to the 
Postmaster General. Walter F. Brown, 
who mav have something to say about | 
them this week when he addresses the 
National ‘Association of Postmasters 
which convenes at Sacramento, Calif., on 
Sent. 18. | 

In the meantime the Department wil! | 
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Loan to Rice Growers 


Of Arkansas Arranged 


Farm Board to Supplement Ad-| 


vances Made by Credit Bank. 


The Federal Farm Board, it was an- 
nounced Sept. 16, will extend to the Ar- 


kansas Rice Growers Cooperative Asso- | 


ciation, of Stuttgart, a supplementary 
loan of 10 per cent of the market value 
of rice handled by the cooperative, which 
has qualified for a commodity loan from 
the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank. 
The Board’s loan will be in addition to 
advances made by the credit bank, it was 
stated. 

In the case of rice contracted by the 
association for future delivery to a rep- 
utable buyer, the Board announced that 
it will make an advance which, coupled 
with that from the bank, will equal 90 
per cent of the contract price, the Board 
added, 

The statement follows in full text: 

The supplemental loan made to the 
Arkansas Rice Growers Cooperative As- 
sociation is similar to that previously 
granted the Rice Growers Association of 
California. All. other rice cooperatives 
qualifying for loans from the Intermedi- 
ate Credit banks are eligible for supple- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 
Inquiry Completed 
Of Labor Situation 


In Beet Industry 


Mexicans Constitute Major- 
ity of Workers in North- 
eastern Part of 
Colorado. 


The presence of the necessary but gen- 
erally transient Mexican laborers who 
perform the. bulk of the work of thin- 
ning and weeding in the cultivation of 
the beet sugar crop in northeastern Colo- 


| rado has created certain problems which 
jare discussed in a statement just made 


public by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor. 

The Mexican laborers are paid on the 
average $23 per acre, with a bonus of 
60 cents for every ton over 12 per acre 
for this work, according to the Bureau. 
These laborers. are recruited by the. train- 
load and shippéd into the beet region, 
usually in family groups. 

‘The statement, which will appear in 
the September issue of the Monthly La- 
bor Review,: follows in full text: 

Each year in the Spring some thou- 
sands of Mexican families migrate North 
to work in the sugar-beet fields in the 
United States. In the latter part of 
October and in November many of these 
people return to the southwest but some 
remain on the farms or in the towns in 
the beet-growing sections or in the north- 
ern cities so that they will be on hand 
when beet work is resumed the next 
Spring, while others desert agriculture 
for industrial employment. 

A recent detailed study of Mexican 
labor in the beet fields of the South 
Platte River, in northeastern Colorado, 
which is one of the principal beet-pro- 
ducing sections of the United States, has 
recently been made by Paul S. Taylor, 
under the immediate supervision of a 
faculty committee of the University of 
California. This article is a summary 
of the report on that investigation, which 
is the second of a series of regional in- 
vestigations of Mexican labor in the 
United States. .The field researches for 
the study under review were made from 
the beginning of the beet harvest late 
in September to its close in the middle 
of November, 1927. 

The ordinary Spring and Summer béet 
field work of plowing, planting, irrigat- 
ing and cultivating is usually done by 
the farmer himself or his hired men, or 
by supplementary laborers who are paid 
by the month. “This work is done by 
Ameriean labor, by which in this area 
is meant Americans and Americanized 
Europeans.” In exceptional cases this 
field work is done by persons of other 
races, but in practically all such cases 
both the laborer and the beet grower are 
under a share lease or are owners. 

The hand blocking and thinning of 
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Nearly All of Children in Rural Sections 
Are Found to Be Assisting Their Parents 


Activities Cover 9 to 14 Hours Per Day During Rush 
Seasons in Beet, Cotton, and Tobacco Districts. 


From a study of 647,309 children be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 15 years en- 


gaged in agricultural pursuits in the; 


United States, of whom 459,238 were 


| boys, it has been found by the Children’s 


Bureau: that 569,824 of the total wer 
working on home farms. 


If the census count had been made at 
rush season, that is, during the harvest 
periots the number working as hired la- 

orers would have been larger, accord- 
ing to a statement issued Sept. 16 by 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Grace 
Abbott. In California the number of 
children, inclided in the survey, work- 
ing on’the farms at the height of thé 


season in 1924 was placed at 5,000. 

From the number of children studied 
in the survey, it was found that the 
working day is long. In Colorado, dur- 
ing the thinning process in beet culti- 
vating, 85 per cent of the farmers’ chil- 
dren included in the survey and 67 per 
cent of those in Michigan worked from 
9 to 14 or more hours a day. Southern 
children work on cotton and tobacco 
farms from 10 to 11 hours a day. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

The average American faxmer depends 


tion 


Additional Sums 
Are Alloted for 


Farm Research 
Total of $19,171,000 Avail- | 
able for Federal Studies of 

Agricultural Preblems 

In Fiscal Year. | 


Improved Varieties 


Of Wheat Introduced | 


i\Investigation Aids in Relieving 

| Cane Industry in Louisiana 

By Developing Types 
Resisting Mosaic. 


The Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year of 1930 has allotted $19,- 
170,869 for agricultural, food, poultry, 
and egg research as against $17,256,316 
during the fisca! year of 1929, the Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture, Rennick W. 
Dunlap, stated in a report to the Senate | 
made public Sept. 16. The report was 
made in compliance with a resolution 
(S. Res. 348, 70th Congress). 

Cane Industry Helped. 

In speaking of the benefits of agricul- | 
tural research to the consumer as car- 
ried out by the Department, Mr. Dun- 
lap pointed out the increase in wheat 
production, and the rehabilitation of the | 
Louisiana cane industry, both of which, | 
he said, have resulted from the scientific | 
work of the Department of Agriculture. ' 
He predicted that the 1929 crop of sugar 
| cane would be the greatest in history. | 

Mr. Dunlap declared that among activ- | 
ities of the Bureau of Plant Industry was | 
the study of foreign cereals and the selec- | 





| Survey Shows Cost 





WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1929 


Of Small Dwellings 


Houses in Various Cities Studied 
By Bureau of Standards. 


Preliminary conclusions reached by the | 
Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, as the result of a small-house 
survey in 31 cities show a great variety 
in house details and prices per cubic 
foot, according to a statement discussing | 
the survey, to be published in the forth- | 
coming issue of the Commercial Stand- | 
ards Monthly. 

The full text of the Bureau’s statement 
follows: 

The survey made by the division of 
building and housing covers 400 items of 
small dwelling design, construction, and | 
equipment and is based on inspection 


|of houses and interviews with builders 
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Senate Debates 





Injunction Against Labor Union Fffect on Farmer 


‘Mr. La Follette Says Restraining Order Denies Constitu- 


tional Rights to Clothing Workers and Is Misuse 
Of Power of Federal Courts. 


Investigation of a Federal temporary | ganizing campaign in the Philadelphia | 


injunction issued at Philadelphia against 
the Anialgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, comprising approximately 100,- 
000 workers, restraining them in their 
organization and strike activities, is pro- 
posed in a resolution (S. Res. 117) intro- 
duced in the Senate Sept. 16 by Senator 
La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin. 


The. injunction was fSsued by Federal| notable for another reason. 





clothing market. Some of the manufac- 
turers there have signed agreements with 
the union after strikes which have been 
notable for their peaceable character and 
the discipline and restraint shown by: the 
striking clothing workers. This is at- 
| tested to by police officials of that city. 
“The organizing campaign of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers has been 





in principal cities of the United States. | Judge W. H. Kirkpatrick, of the Distti¢t) which is in contractual relations with the 


details is believed to have been made on} 
any such scale, and the results are such 


as to be of interest both to the general | concurrence of Senator Reed (Rep.), of | markets have assessed theniselyes a. 


public and to business people. ; | 
The room areas in representative 


sylvania, on Sept. 9. 
The investigating resolution, with the 


Pennsylvania, was referred to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Judiciary. Senator La 


|No previous systematic study of these Court for the Eastern District of Penn- largest manufacturers of clothing in the 


various markets, has a very large mem- 
bership“and those members in all the 


| day’s pay in’ order to extend the protec- 
tion of the union to the clothing workers 


houses studied have been computed, and | Follette in a speech denounced issuance | of Philadelphia working under open-shop 


the cubic contents of a large number| of the injunctiofas a misuse of the in- | conditions. 


of houses have been determined. This 
data and prices asked have been used 
in figuring the selling price per cubic | 
foot after deductions have been made for 
value of land and garages. 


junction power of the courts. 

“If ever there was a more glaring ex- 
ample of the misuse of the injunction 
power of the courts in labor disputes than 


This has enabled the union 
to pay strike benefits to all the strikers 
from the day they have come out from 
the shops; something which has never 
| before occurred where large bodies of 


this temporaty injunction, the records | strikers have been involved in an indus-| (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, a member 


Cubic contents are figured on the basis | fail to show it,” Senator La Follette told | trial struggle. 


of the entire volume of the house and one- | 
half the volume of porches. The net selling 
price of the house is then divided by the 


Column 1.) 


j 


Treasury Department | 
To Formulate Policy | 
On Bank Legislation 





| 


| 


| 


the Senate. “For nearly three months 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America has conducted an intensive or- 





a" 


| “This has reduced the hardships en- 
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Irish Automobile Imports 
Are Doubled in Last Year 


During the first six months of this 
year, according to the returns of the 
department of industry and commerce, 
of the Irish Free State, 4,449 private 
motor cars were imported into the Free 
State, an increase of 2,039 as compared 
with the same period of 1928, and an in- 


tion and introduction of certain (aver; Encoyragement for National | crease in money value of £295,005 (£ 
e 


tant varieties for‘ trial in the United 
States. | 

“The first introduction of grain upon 
a large scale,” Mr. Dunlap asserted 
“was the establishment of the durum 
varieties of wheat, which are adapted 
| to certain portions of the United States 
having severe climatic conditions, where | 
the varieties of wheat previously grown | 
were unsuited. | 


Financial Institutions 
Regarded as Im- 
perative. 
The Department of the Treasury is 


about to bégin the formulation of a pol-| 
icy respecting its position on the ques-| 


quals $4.86), according to a report from 
the assistant commercial attache at Lon- 
don, Donald Renshaw, to the Depart- 


ment of Commerce Sept, 16. The full 
text of the Department’s  statenient 
follows: 


There were 289 commercial vehicles, 
valued at £25,502, imported in the first 
six months of 1928, as compared with 
562, valued at £107,916, in the period 


The section of Mr. Dunlap’s report! tion of national banking legislation, ac-| January-June of this year.” Motor cycles 


dealing with the cane sugar industry fol- | cording to an oral statement Sept. 16| decreased in the period whder review by | 7 
‘Yby the Secretary of, the Treasury, ‘An- | 


0 


lows: 3 : 

“In the past 10 years mosiac disease | 
of sugar cane has attracted world-wide | 
attention and has been the subject of | 
investigations in 22  cane-producing | 
countries. The work of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry helped increase the value 
of this crop from about $7,000,000 in 
1926 to an estimated value of $21,000,- | 
000 in 1928 from a smaller acreage thar | 
that in 1926. 

New Types Introduced. 

“This Bureau has introduced into the | 
United States new varieties of sugar | 
cane that have proved to be resistant | 
to the mosaic, and the cultivation of | 
these varieties has rehabilitated -the| 
sugar-cane industry in Louisiana. 

“The prospects are that the crop be- 
ing planted for the harvest of 1929 will 
be almost entirely of the mosaic tolerat- 
ing varieties, and thst practically a 
normal acreage wiil be planted to canes 
destined to outyield the old varieties 
even as they were before mosaic had been | 
introduced and had become widespread. | 

“However, undiminished efforts are be- | 
ing continued to obtain varieties that | 
may be more resistant to mosaic and to | 
other unfavorable conditions existing in 
parts of the sugar belt.” 

Of the grand total for all research, ac- | 
cording to the figures tabulated by the | 
Department, there has been allocated | 
during the present fiscal year $9,961,050 
for food research and $435,386 for poul- 
try and egg research, against, respec- 
tively, $9,081,647 and $423,016 for the 
fiscal year 1929. 

Amounts allocated for each of the Bu- 
reaus for all research,*according to the 
figures submitted by the Department of 
Agriculture to the Senate, are as fol- 
lows: . 

General Department administration 
and overhead, $4,733,840 for the fiscal 
year 1930, compared with $4,236,904 for 
| 1929; Weather Bureau, $156,930 for 1930, 
against $129,430 for 1929. 

Bureau of Animal Industry, $1,043,106 | 





' [Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 





in part for his labor supply upon his 
family, and the majority of the boys and 
girls reported in 1920 as engaged in 
griculture (569,824 of the 647,309) 
ere working on home farms. Still 
many thousands were reported as hired 
laborers, and if the census count had 
been made at a rush season—for exam- 
ple, during the harvest months—the 
number would ‘have been augmented by 
thousands of others. 


In California an authoritative esti- | 
mate in 1924 placed the number of chil- | 
dren working on the land at the height 
of the season at '5,000 compared with 
f:,832 reported by the census in January, | 
1920, and in Colorado the number ‘of | 
children working in the sugar-beet fields | 
in 1919-20 was estimated by a repre-| 
sentative of one of the sugar companies 
as 6,800, whereas in the winter of 1920 
the census found only 1,955 child agri- 
cultural workers in the State. 

The working day on the farm is long. 
and it is when there is necessity for 
haste, in order to take advantage of good 
|weather or to get in a crop before | it 
| Spoils, that children are most likely to 
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dréw W. Mellon. 


“While the Secretary is unwilling at) 
this time to discuss suggestions and 
pleas for legislation which will aid the 
national banks in competition with bank- | 
ing institutions operating under State 
charters, he said that he expected soon | 
to have conferences on the questions in- 
volved with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, John W. Pole. These confer- 
ences, or at least one of them, will take | 
place before the end of this month, Mr. 
Mellon said. Mr. Pole is scheduled to 
speak before the annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association in 
San Francisco about Oct. 1, and con- 
sultation before that time is planend. | 


Mr. Pole has said that he regards as 
imperative the enactment of legislation | 
which will liberalize the present national 
banking laws. He thinks the defection | 
in the national banking ranks. will con- 
tinue unless the Federal Government 
gives more encouragement to the national 
banks, and under the laws now obtain- 
ing the surrendering of a national bank 
charter means also the loss of a mem- 
ber of the Federal reserve system un- 
less the reorganized bank enters the 
system by direct application. 


The Treasury long has been aware of 
the gradual loss of national banking 
strength, and this knowledge resulted 
first in pushing the so-called McFadden 
law to the fore in Congress. But the 
consensus of opinion at the Treasury 
was stated to be that the McFadden law 
has not fully met the needs of the na- 
tional banks. In support of the state- 
ment that the national banks need fur- 
ther legislation than the McFadden stat- 
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Decision Is Withheld | 


On Terminal Location 





[. C. C. Proposes to Dismiss Ap- 
plication in Los Angeles Case. 


The Los Angeles Terminal +Exchange, 
Inc., is ordered to show, cause within 60 
days why its petition, Finance Docket | 
7517, requesting the .Commission to 
authorize certain location of the pro- 
posed new terminal and the trackage 
serving it in Los Angeles, should not 
be dismissed. The order was made pub- 
lic Sept. 16. 

The Commission points out that it has | 
already issued authority to the carriers 
involved to readjust trackage for the 
operation of a proposed terminal, It 
further points out that the question of 
whether the Commission can proceed be- 
yond the grant of permissive authority 
in dealing with the issue presented in 
this case is now pending before the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The full text of the order fellows: 

It appéaring that on Mar. 27, 1929, 
the Los Angeles Terminal Exchange, 
Inc., filed with this Commission an appli- 
cation for authority’ under paragraph 
(18) to (21), inclusive, of section 1 of 
the interstate commerce act to construct 
railroad tracks connecting with the 
tracks of the Southern Pacific Co., Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., Atthison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co., and Pacific 
Electric Railway, in the city of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and extending from said 
connections through a subway in con- 
nection with, and serving a proposed 
union station to be constructed in said 
city, the general purpose of: said con- 
struction, as shown by the said appli- 
cation, being the provision of a union pas- 


| 


\from license duties and 


114 in numbers.and in Yalue £3,399»... 
On the imports of these cars and tires 
(valued about £200,000) motorists paid 


| taxes to the extent of £350,000 in addi- 


tion to the road license duty, which 
amounted to £800,000 for the year. The 
Free State government will, therefore, 
benefit to something like £150,000,000 
import taxes 
during the present year. 


Auto Credit Analyzed 


In Latin America 


Payment Period Variation 
And Poor Insurance 
Facilities Found. 


Wide variation in credit periods, inade- 
quate insurance facilities, and interest 
charges running as high as 24 per cent 
in cer@ain sections are features of install- 
ment selling of autamobiles in Latin 
America, according to a review just made 


public by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. 


The importance of time sales of auto- 
mobiles in Latin America was reflected 
in a recent report from the Department 
showing that more than 80 per cent of 
motor vehicles marketed in this field 
were sold on the installment plan, and 
the market in those countries is essen- 
tially an American one. 

The Department’s discussion of sales 
methods follows in full text: 

The conditional-sale form of agreement 
is used practically exclusively in Cuba, 
Honduras, and Costa Rica. Throughout 
this bulletin, unless otherwise qualified, 
this form of contract will be understood 
as an agreement calling for a specified 
down payment, with the remainder usu- 
ally divided in equal monthly install- 
ments (including finance and_ other 


charges), and stipulating that title re- | 
|mains in the seller until final payment, 
| when it automatically vests in the pur- 


chaser. So long as the purchaser is not 
in default, the seller cannot, of course, 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


Use of Carbon Black 


In Tires Increasing 





Output Expanded by Consump- 
tion in Automobile Industry. 


New high records were established in 
1928 in the production and sale of car- 
bon black, attributable to increased use 
of the material in. the manufacture of 
automobile tires, it was stated Sept. 16 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. 

Production jumped 25 per cent, or 
50,361,000 pounds, over 1927, while to- 
tal sales were 26 per cent, or 57,149,000 
pounds greater than in 1927, it was 
stated. A material gain in the total 
value, which was $13,782,000, is noted 
because of the larger output, although 
prices remained practieally unchanged. 

A summary of the report follows in 
full text: 

The carbon-black industry continued 
to set new high records in 1928, when 
new marks were established for both 
production and sales, The total pro- 
duction of carbon black in 1928 amounted 
to’ 248,790,000 pounds, an increase over 
1927 of 50,361,000 pounds, or 25 per 





‘Opposition Entered 
To Proposed Purchase 


Of B. R. & P. Railway 


Protest Filed by Wabash 


Railroad Company Against | 


Control Sought by 
B. & O. 


| vening in the application of the Balti- 


more & Ohio Railroad Company to ac- 
quire control of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh road, Finance Docket No. 
45-—-filed with the Interstate Commerce 
x issjon @ Sept..14 a.statement and 
argument in opposition, in which it urged 
the Commission not to exercise jurisdic- 
tion in this proceeding until such time 
as the allocation of the Buffalo, Roches- 









ter & Pittsburgh is determined in. con- | 
nection with the consideration of the con- | 


solidation problem in eastern territory. 

“The Alleghany Corporation, a non-car- 
rier organization holding itself outside 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission,” the Wabash. state- 
ment asserts, “is created by the Messrs. 
Van Sweringen and at onee takes control 
(1) of an important strategic railway 
(Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh) which 
would be useful in establishing a com- 
petitive system, and (2) takes over from 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
and The New York Central Railroad 
Company the stocks of another and even 
more important strategic line (Wheeling 


and Lake Erie) control of which they and | 


their associates had previously acquired, 
as found by this Commission, in viola- 
tion of the Federal anti-trust laws. 
the same time and as part of: the same 
transaction, it contracts to sell (1) control 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway Company to the Baltimore & 


Ohio Railroad Company, and (2) control | 


of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway 
Company to the New York, Chicago & 


St. Louis Railroad Company, one of the | 


principal interstate carriers dominated 
by the Messrs. Van’ Sweringen. There- 
upon: 


“(1) 


merce Commission to acquire control of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Com- 
pany, and 

“(2) The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company filed a separate application 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to acquire control of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Com- 
pany. 
| “The filing of these applications are 
both accompanied by an urgent demand 
for an immediate hearing, and early 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


‘Fires Burn Timber 
On 653.000 Acres 


Extent of Damage to National 
Forests This Year Estimated. 


» The area of la 
fires on the national forests west of the 
Mississippi, from Jan. 1 to Sept. 10, 
amounted to a total of 653,000 acres, it 
was stated orally, Sept. 16, by Henry 
Wold, Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Wold pointed out that the reg- 
ularly organized fire fighters operated 
by the Forest Service are to be compli- 
mented on their efficiency, because they 
have controlled 90 per cent of the num- 
| ber of fires repor this year before 
| the fires had reached a size of 10 acres. 
Total expenditures of the Department 
|of Agriculture in fighting forest fires 
in the West from July 1 to Sept. 10, Mr. 
Wold anonunced, amounted to $2,100,000. 
Numbers of fires in the West from the 
beginning of the calendar year to Sept. 
10, he said, were 5,483, of which 3,193 
were caused by lightning, and 2,340 were 
man caused. 

Of the total number of fires, it was 
explained, 3,567 were controlled under 
one-quarter acre, and 1,302 were con- 
trolled between one-quarter acre and 10 
acres, these two classifications being the 
ones controlled by the regular organized 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.) | [Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] | fire fighters of the Forest Service. 
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The union, | 


The Wabash Railway Company—inter- | 


At) 


\ The New York, Chicago & St. | 
Louis Railroad Company filed a separate | 
application with the Interstate Com- | 


burned over by: forest | 


_ Of Revised Tariff 


‘Mr. Borah Says Agriculture 
Has Not Been Given Pro- 


| tection Equal to That 


| Of Industry. 


Proposed Schedules 


Defended by Mr. Reed 


Interests of Growers Said to 
Have Been Considered in 
Framing Bill; Income Sta- 
tistics Asked of Treasury. 





Devel mts in the Senate debate on 
the tariff bil (H. R. 2667) centered 
| Sept. 16 on an led in op- 
position to the bill by , 


_Ser Bora 
| (Rep.), of Idaho, and a rely ty ome ~ 


h 
of the sponsors of the bill, Senator - 
|the Committee on Finance. 


| Senator Borah, leader in_ numerous 
|meetings of the so-called Progressive 
groups of the majority party, which is 
|opposed to revision beyond agricultural 
| schedules, contended that, under the 
pending measure, the farmer fares no 
-better than under the 1922 tariff act. 
|Senator Borah had proposed a _resolu- 
|tion so to restrict revision which was 
| defeated before the Summer recess, 39 
to 38. 
Mr. Reed said the interests of the 
farmer were considered throughout the 
| framing of the bill. 








Income Statistics Sought. 


Earlier jin the day Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, Finance Committee 
chairman, took to the Treasury Depart- 
ment the list of 187 taxpayers active in 
seeking tariff changes before congres- 
sional committees, that had been fur- 
|nished him by the ranking minority mem- 
ber, Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North 
‘Carolina, in accordance with the author- 
ity of his resolution (S. Res. 108) which 
| was adopted by the Senate. The Com- 
|mittee minority will submit another list 
\later in the week seeking income-tax 
+ data about eorporations which, while not 
| active in seeking tariff changes, will nev- 
‘ertheless benefit by them. 


Senator Smoot declined to make the 
| list public. 

“I have no authority to: make these 
public and I will not do so unless so 
instructed by the Committee,” he said, 

Mark of Origin Debated. 

Discussion in the brief period spent in 
considering Committee amendments to 
the bill revolved ‘around section 304, 
which relates to the marking of articles 
offered for importation. Senators Walsh 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, and George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, members of the 
Finance Committee, favored the House 
provisions in this section over the Com- 
mittee changes. 


The Finance Committee requifements 
|.that the articles must be marked in a 
conspicuous place and indelibly tend to 
| “restrict and limit the rights of import- 
ers,” they argued. Senator George de- 
scribed the 10 per cent penalty carried 
as “a hidden and secret protection in the 
administrative sections that not even a 
| Congress dominated by Mr. Grundy 
| would grant in specific rates.” 


Senator Borah called the attention of 
the Senate to the profits of the steel in- 
| dustry and farm implement companies. 
“The income of the steel industry for 
|the first six months of 1929 was 80 
| per cent greater than for the first six 
months of 1928,” he said. 

“The stee] company’s earnings for the 
second quarter of 1929 were the highest 
in its history, to wit, $71,995,561. That 
amounts to $6.68 a share on 7,116,235 
common shares outstanding on June 30, 
1929, and $5.91 a share on 8,030,334 
shares of recent issue. The Bethlehem 
Company had a gain of 160 per cent in 
earnings the first six months of 1929. 

“The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co, 
showed 145 per cent increased earnings, 
and I do not suppose this includes Mr. 
Shearer’s payment. 

“The Republic’ Iron and Steel Co. 
showed increased earnings of 208 per 
cent. 

“The Otis Steel Company showed in- 
creased earnings of 78 per cent. 

“The Jones & Laughlin Company 
showed increased earnings of 42 per cent, 

“Senators, this is the condition of an 
industry which has asked and is receiv- 
ing additional protection under ‘this bill. 








| (Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 





New Navy Conference 
| Planned for January 


|Place of Meeting Not Selected, 
Says Secretary of State. 








The proposed five-power conference on 
limitation of naval armaments, to grow 
out of the Anglo-American negotiations 
now under way, will take place some 
time in January, it was stated orally, 
Sept. 16, by the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson. Mr. Stimson’s state- 
ment was made, he explained, to correct 
the impression that representatives of 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Japan and Italy would be called to meet 
in December. 

Stating that there had been “a slight 
change in the situation,” Secretary Stim: 
son explained further that a conference 
such as suggested for the five powers 
would require a long time for prepara- 
| tions. Christmas falling in the month 
of December made that period difficult, 
me said, and for that reason the confer- 








[Continued on Page 12, 
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In Preventing 
Of Lead 'Poisoni 


Personal Cleanliness Is Best 
Means of Eliminating 
Dangers of 
Disease. 


The résponsibility for the prevention 


of industrial poisoning. rests largely | 


on the manufacturer, but the worker 
also is responsible, the Surgeon General 


~ of the Public Health Service, H. S. Cum- 


1696) 
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Limitation on Plant Quarantine Act 
Opposed as Permitting Entry of Pests 








Problems Presented by Employment of Mexicans in In- To Aid Enforcement Provisio 
of Recent Survey. ; 


dustry Are Subject 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


beets-and the weeding of beets with a 
hoe in the Spring and early Summer, 
and the pulling and topping of beets in 
the fall, are usually done by. workers 
imported either in previous years or for 
the particular season, and it is Mexican 
labor that does this work which is the 
subject of Taylor’s study.. 

In 1927 the total sugar-beet acreage 


ming stated Sept. 16 in discussing lead|in Colorado was 218,000, of which 84.6 
poisoning as one of the problems of | per cent was in the 10 counties compris- 


industrial hygiene. 

The manufacturer, Dri; Cumming 
added, should provide adequate safety 
appliances and educate employes in their 
use but not infrequently safety measures | 
and devices provided are ignored or mis- | 
used by employes. | 

The full text of the statement, made 
public by the Public Health Service, 
follows: 

Lead poisoning is one of the great 
problems of industrial hygiene. In 
early part of the Nineteenth Century ex- 
perimental investigations of the action 
of lead were begun, but it is only during 


ing the sugar-beet producing area of 
northeastern Colorado; in 1909 the total 
acreage for,the State was 108,082, of 
which 72.2 per cent was in these same 
northeastern counties. 


| As a result of this extension of sugar- 


beet production in northeastern Colorado 
the cutting off of Japanese immigration 
in 1907, the reduction of the supply of 
German-Russian laborers because of the 
World War, restrictive immigration leg- 
islation, and thé’ transformation of for- 
mer German-Russian laborers into own- 
ers or tenants, there have been striking 
changes in the nationality of sugar-beet 
field laborers in this region. 


Great Western Sugar Co., which con- 
tracts for and manufactures into sugar 
all the beets produced. For the purpose 
of collective roastie in disposing of 
their crops the beet growers are more | 
or less organized in the Mountain States | 
Beet Growers’ Association. | 

The sugar company makes loans to the | 
banks which finance the beet growers, con- | 
tracts to purchase the whole crop, guar- 
antees a minimum price and additional | 
payments according to the sugar content | 
of the beets and the market price of | 
sugar. Moreover, the company makes | 
arrangements for the buying of seed by | 
the beet growers, educates the farmers 
in regard to the economic value of the 
beet crop, and instructs them in the best | 


method of raising such crops. | 

“The. company secures the hand labor 
for working the beet crop which is not | 
locally available. In some areas and at | 
some times the respective companies, as 
employers, have hired the labor directly. 

he general practice at the present time, 
however, which is followed also in north- | 


northeastern Colorado are owned by the | 





The proportion of Japanese handwork- 
ers was practically negligible in 1927, 
amd the percentage of miscellaneous 
whites declined from 15.8 per cent to 9.1 
per cent. The most remarkable changes, 
however, were the decrease of the Ger- 
;man-Russians frem 54.7 per cent to 31.2 
per eent and the increase of Mexicans 
from 9.4 per cent to 59 per cent. 

In the winter of 1926-27 the Mexican 
population resident in the seven leading 
beet-producing counties of northeastern 


the past 25 years that much progress 
has been made in methods of preventing 
lead poisoning. The application of 
knowledge of how to prevent it, together 
with improved methods in the handling 
of poisonous materials, will greatly re- 
duce the incidences of this and other in- 
dustrial poisonings in the future. } 

The following are some of the principal | 
industries and trades in which workers 
are exposed to lead: Lead mining and 
smelting, making waite or red lead; the 


manufacture of paint, storage batteries, 
glazes, enamels, pottery, and most lead 
objects; painting, brass founding, and 
polishing cut glass and brass. In general, 
all of those who handle lead-containing 
materials, even such diverse things as 
putty and window shades, are exposed 
more or less ‘to lead poisoning. The 


Colorado, it is estimated, was about 11,- 
000, or 5.7 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. These are the Mexicans who stay 
through the winter in the towns or on 
the farms of the beet country. Some of 
them work in the coal. mines or on the 
railroads, but the great majority work | 
in the beet fields in the summer, even | 
though they enter other occupations 


the terms of the contract and in practice | 
the field men and agricultural superin- | 
tendents act as arbiters to settle differ- 
ences 
borers 


State of Maine has had a number of 
deaths from lead poisoning which were 
not at all industrial in the ordinary | 
sense of the word. These cases of poison- | 
ing were among the people who resided 
in rural communities and used lead 
piping to bring spring water to their 
houses. The lead from the pipes was dis- 
solved and poisoning resulted from using 
this water. This condition has also been 
found in many other States. 


when the beet harvest is over. 

The Mexican population in the beet- 
growing counties in Winter is small. In 
Weld County, the largest beet-producing 
county in the State, with the largest 
Mexican population in northeastern Colo- 
rado, the Mexicans formed only 8.8 per 
cent of the school census population in 
1927. Probably, on the average, nearly 
as many more Mexicans come in for the 
beet season in the Spring and leave in 


Easily Detected. 

When a person is exposed to a danger- 
ous amount of lead he begins to absorb 
it_and his system will show evidence of it 
very early. There are many people who 
absorb lead and show its disabling effects 


the Fall, and are, therefore, not included | 
in the school census. 








and yet do not have acute poisoning. If 


eastern Colorado, is for the company to | 
| secure the labor, acting as an agent for 
the growers. "he labor is gathered up 
from places far and near, shipped into | 
the beet-growing territory, and distribu- | 
ted to the growers. The company draws 
up the labor contract, sometimes in con- 
sultation with a committee of ‘the grow- 
ers’ association, upon the basis of which 
the relations of the individual grower to | 
his individual contract laborer are gov- 
erned throughout the area. The factory | 
staff aids in the handling and supervision 
of the work of the beet laborers, and by 


| 





arising between growers and la- 


This predominance of the factory side | 
of the beet-sugar industry over its finan- | 
|cial, agricultural, and labor aspects is 
|found not only in Colorado, but in all 
the principal beet-production sections of 
the United States. | 


The repert presents a table from a| 
publication of the United States Tariff | 
Commission on costs of producing sugar 
beets, Part IV, Colorado, which shows | 
that weighted average returns to the) 
beet growers for 1921-1923 after the 
costs of production had been deducted 
(including land rental and interest at 6) 


With respect to| Per cent on other capital) were: 
| 
' 





to Aid| Study of Labor Conditions in Beet Fields|Slaying of Patrol 
Cases | Of Northeastern Colorado Is Completed| Qn Border Expected 


Murder of Senior Inspector 
Of Immigration by Three 


Mexicans ‘Indicated 
By Investigation. 
Preliminary reports indicate that three 


Mexicans murdered Senior Patrol In- 
spector Miles J. Scannell near Polvo, 


|Tex., Sept. 8 while he was watching a_ ture, 


crossing of the Rio Grande River, it was 
stated orally Sept. 16 by the Acting Com- 
missioner General, I. F.. Wixon, of the 
Bureau of Immigration, Department of 
Labor. 


. The assistant superintendent of border 
patrol, Nick D. Collaer, states in his 
report, said Mr., Wixon, that Scannell, 
with a detail of five men, went on duty 
near Polvo the evening of Sept. 7, Scan- 
nell left his companions and went far- 
ther up the river to guard a crossing. 


Two Shots H:-ard. 

About 7:45 o’clock the next morning, 
Patrol Inspector Holmes heard two faint 
shots at intervals from the direction 
Scannell had gone. He thought his chief 
had shot at rabbits. Becoming alarmed 
about an hour later, Holmes went to find 
Scannell. He found him dead. Scan- 
nell had been clubbed, stabbed and shot. 

From tracks nearby it is thought, Mr, 
Wixon said, that the senior patrol in- 
spector captured two Mexicans coming 
across the border to pick cotton; that he 
started to take them to where his party 
had left automobiles, and that a_third 
person attacked him. 

The evidence shows, it was said, that 
there had been a terrific struggle. Weeds 
within a radius of 25 féet had been 


Enactment in the tariff bill (H. R. 
2667) of the amendment by the Senate 
Committee on Finance restricting inter- 
pretation of the plant quarantine act 
would render that act.“of little or no 
value” in protecting the United States 
| from: the entry of new and dangerous in- 
{sect pests and plant diseases, according 
to the Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
R. W. Dunlap. 

Mr. Dunlap made this assertion in a 
letter to the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Senator Smott-(Rep.), of 
Utah. A copy of this communication 
was sent to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, by 
whom it was made, public Sept, 16. 

To determine whether plants shipped 
for entry are infested or not, as. the 
amendment would require before they 
could be admitted, is an impossibility, 
Mr. Dunlap stated. 

The Assistant Secretary named the 
following diseases which, he said, under 
the proposed amendment would have un- 
restricted entry into the United States: 
The chestnut blight, white pine blister 
rust, and citrus: canker. 

The letter to Senator Smoot follows 
in full text: 

. Dear Senator: My attention has been 
called to paragraph (d) at the top of 
page 290 of the Senate revision of the 
tariff bill, proposing an amendment to 
the plant quarantine act of Aug. 20, 
1912. This paragraph reads as follows: 

“(d). Plant quarantine——The plant 
quarantine act, approved Aug. 20, 1912, 
as amended, shall not be construed to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to forbid the importation of any nursery 





AvrTHorIzep STaTeMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusuisHen Wirnout COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES Daly 





n in Tariff Bill Also Is Impractical of Application, 
Says Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 


son to helieve that such plants or plant 
products are so infected or infested,” 
this alternative under the preliminary 
statement in the paragraph would nec- 
essarily have to be interpreted as re- 
quiring the Secretary to make the de- 
cision as to infestation or not for each 
and every importation of plants or plant 
products—a decision which I have al- 
ready indicated is an impossibility. 

If, on the other hand, advantage were 
taken of this alternative on the ground 
of “reason to believe,” it would not only 
render the amendment a-farce but would 
make the enforcement of the act diffi- 
cult and very expensive on account of 
the necessity of making continuing and 
innumerable decisions on belief, and at 
the same time would place the importer 
in a state of absolute uncertainty as to 
whether any importation which he might 
make would not have to be rejected. 

The adoption by the Department in 
1919 of its present policy of restricting 
the entry of foreign plants on the basis 
of known occurrence in the country of 
origin of new and dangerous pests—be- 
lieved to be fully authorized in the first 
seven sections of the act—was forced 
after giving a test of seven years to the 
system of double inspection, (1) in the 
country of origin with foreign certifica- 
tion of freedom from pests, and (2) at 
destination in this country by State or 
Federal inspectors. 

The tremendous volume of new and 
dangerous pests intercepted at this sec- 
ond inspection and the full realization 
that only a portion of the insect pests 
and practically none of the plant dis- 
eases brought in with such importations 
were being ths intercepted, led to the 








Increase in Sale _ 
Of Candy Credited 
To Better Quality 


Consumption of Sweets Is 
Greater Despite ‘Un- 
usually Warm 
Weather. — 


More than $17,900,000 worth of candy 
was disposed of by 462 manufacturers, 
representing about 90 per cent of the 
industry, during the month of July, as 
compared with $17,033,084 for the same 
month last year, thus showing an in- 
crease of 5% per cent, according to an 
oral statement by director of national 
survey of candy distribution, Mr. R. L. 
Purdon, of the Department of Commerce. 

Candy sales, Mr. Purdon said, usua 
decline somewhat. during Summer te 
peratures, and the fact that they regis- 
tered an increase in spite of unseason- 
ably warm weather is considered signifi- 
cant by the trade. 

New England for the first time in 12 
months registered an increase of 8.4 
per cent in July of this year over July, 
1928. Previous monthly decreases for 
this area have ranged from 0,04 to 20 
per cent. , 

More attention to quality, especially of , 
chocolate coatings used, and to general 
suitability of “summer specials,” Mr. 
Purdon believes, accounts for these in- 
creases. Only a good grade of chocolate 
will stand the summer heat and retain 
its appetizing qualities and attractive 
appearance. Greater use of hot weather 
“centers” containing no nuts seems also 
to strike a popular chord. 

The increase noted of 15.2 per cent 
by manufacturers of chocolate products 
(bars, drops, etc.), seems further to bear 
out the general conclusion that chocolate 
specialty sales van be kept up in the 


beaten down, and it appeared that Scan-| stock or other plants, or fruits, vege- 


abandonment of entry on the basis of 


nel had been stabbed, clubbed uncon- 
scious, and then shot. He had not been 
robbed. 

A good description of the shoes worn 
by the murderers was obtained, but no 
other clues to aid in further investiga- 


tables, roots, bulbs, seeds, or other plant 
products unless such plants’ or plant 
products are infected with disease or in- 
fested with injurious insects, new to or 
not theretofore widely oe or dis- 
ltributed within and Chroughout the 


inspection only. Under the present pol- 
icy of the Department, provision is made 
for the entry of plants for any necessary 
introduction, experimental, scientific, or 
educational purpose, and for such pur- 
poses entry is authorized of millions of 


Summer providing quality is sufficiently 
stressed. 

It was further stated that there has 
been a continually increasing per capita 
consumptior® of candy. In 1925 there 
were 11.85 pounds of sweets consum 
per person, 1926 showed a per capita ‘coff- 


United States, or unless the Secretary 


plants every year. 


the amount of lead is insufficient to- pro- 
duce acute poisoning and the worker con- | difference is the much higher proportion 
tinues in the occupation offering expos-|in the population of northeastern Colo- 
ure he may develop lead poisoning in a|rado of Spanish Americans, i. e., persons 
chronic form, which is at times harder to| born in the United States and descended 
overcome than the acute condition. from the stock which colonized New 
Symptoms of a disease are those| Mexico and southern Colorado. 
things of which the patient makes a| ,SUgar ‘beets are the outstanding’ crop 
complaint. To him, they are paramount;|f the South Platte Valley'from the 
but the physician may find that. there | Standpoint of capital as well as of labor. 
are more serious damages done to other| The acreage devoted to such crop is not 
parts of the body, about which no com-|°Ply very extensive but the agricultural 
plaint has been made. This is true in| Production of beets is inseparably asso- 
lead poisoning. Intestinal cramps are| ‘ited with the industrial production of 
quite prominent and are often the first | beet sugar. Ss é 
and most conspicuous symptom that the| , According to the United States Tariff 
patient notices; yet, lead damages other | Commission, “beet-sugar proaucticn, con- 
organs and tissues far more than it does | Sidered as a whole, is primarily an agri- 
the intestine. The blood is one of the |CU!tural industry, more than 80 per cent 
first tissues to show changes when lead|°f its personnel and about 50 per cent 
is taken into the body, and these changes of its total capital being employed in 
may be very marked in cases of heavy agricultural procesges. Costs of produc- 
exposure. ing sugar beets are about 50 per cent 
One of the most painful symptoms of the total costs of producing refined 


” 
of lead poisoning is what is commonly beet sugar. 
— “lead colic.” The action of lead 
on the intestine produces severe cramp- ° 
ing pains. These are usually aienie- Cooperate in Beet Trade 
panied by another common symptom,| Economic factors arising from the 
obstinate constipation. This has been|nature of the sugar beets themselves 
attributed to the action of lead on the| necessitate a high degree of industrial 
musculature of the intestines. | organiz=-tion. 

Lead is eliminated from the body beets makes their transportation expen- 
principally by the kidneys and intestines. | Sive, and so the production of beet sugar 
A very important thing to “femember | ™ust be carried on close to the beet fields. 


Farmers and Factories 


in exposure to lead is its storage in Indeed, the great mass of sugar-beet | 


the bones. While the lead is stored in| Shipments are made over very short dis- 
the bones, it does not produce any harm, | t@nces—only a few miles. Secend, the 
apparently. The body, however, makes quality of sugar beets declines if they 
an effort to relieve itself of this poison, | 2T€ kept for any substantial period of 
and as a consequence, small amounts of|time. They will keep when they are 
it are eliminated long after exposure to frozen, but it 1s necessary to work them 


First, the bulkiness of the! 


lead has ceased. This elimination can be 
hastened by the ingestion of certain sub- 
stances which bring about chemical 
changes in the body. Also, illness and 
excesses, such as alcoholism, bring abou 
chemical changes which increase the rate 
of elimination of lead from the bones. 
When it is thus set free again in the cir- 
culation, it may produce evidence of its 
poisonous effects as in the beginning; 
cases of acute poisoning have been 
recorded in such instances, 
Treatment Advised. 

Persons who have been exposed to lead 
should avoid constipation and otherwise 
aid elimination in every way. The saline 
purgatives are of particular value in re- 
moving lead; fruits are also very desir- 
able. But, as stated above, there may 
be danger in too rapid elimination, there- 
fore the treatment should be supervised 
by a competent physician. 

In lead poisoning, as in other condi- 


before they thaw. This calis for a short 
manufaciuring season. Large amounts 
of capital invested in plants “lie idle 
two-thirds of the year or even more.” 
There are few other industries that have 
such heavy investments in plant equip- 
ment with such protracted periods of 
idleness. As a consequence, the overhead 
costs in the beet-sugar industry are ex- 
ceedingly high. 

The unusual dependence of the farm- 
ers and factories upon each other in this 
industry is due to the fact that the farm- 
ers need a factory near them so that 
they may dispose of their crops econom- 
ically and the factory requires a large 
supply of beets in order to have a long 
operating season, 

All of the 13 beet-sugar factories in 





designed to assist the industry in draft- 
ing purchase specifications. 
The full text of the Bureau’s state- 





tions, prevention greatly outweighs cure 
in importance, The responsibility for 
the prevention of industrial poisoning 
rests largely on the manufacturer. The 
worker, however, is also responsible. 
There are many instances in which the 
safety measures and devices that are 
provided are ignored or misused by the 
employe. The manufacturer should pro- 
vide adequate safety appliances and edu- 
cate the employe in their use as well as 
the results of their abuse or disuse, but 
it devolves upon every worker to help in 
making the shop a safe work-place, and 
to minimize the chances of the other 
fellow, as well as himself, getting dan- 
gerous doses of the poisonous substance. 
Particular care must be used to avoid 
dustiness, since the most dangerous cases 
of lead poisoning are those in which the 
lead has been breathed in. Personal 
hygiene and habits are factors in health 
in any occupation, but they are especially 
so where the worker is exposed to in- 
dustrial poisons and other unfavorable 
conditions in industry. 


Research Is Conducted 


Into Fiber Wall Board 


Moisture resistance and strength are 
the qualities of prime importance in the 
formulation of standards in fiber wall 
board, the Bureau of Standards has con- 
cluded as the result of an investigation 





a 


ment, made public Sept. 16, follows: 
The Bureau has completed an investi- 


gation to assist in the formulation of 


gaan, ee, however, it will be ob- | United 

served that the proportions of Mexicans! ,,.. States Colorado | 
is very small as compared with condi- | 7 een ae ee — 975 (| 
tions in an area like Imperial Valley, per ae of sugar a Sul v7 | 
California, where one-third or more of! vested Bg a 17 2a 
the population is Mexican. A further! Per pound of sugar ex- whi 

; tracted from _ sugar 
MN ns.) Hanne on! 09 


In 1926 in northeastern Colorado “67 | 


per cent of the beets were grown by 
tenants.” 


| Overhead Costs Increased 
| By Shipment of Laborers 


In the Spring trainloads of beet-field | 
workers move north from the~south- | 
western part of the United States. The 
handling of this labor in 1920 is reported 
upon as follows by the labor commis- | 
sioner of the sugar company: 


“In moving a train of Mexican labor- | 
ers 1,000 miles, several operations are 
required besides paying the railroad com- | 
pany for the tickets. One or two com- 
pany agents were placed in charge of | 
these trains as conductors. At each rail- 
way division po:nt they check up the 
number of passengers with the new rail- 
road conductor, and on the basis of their 
ey payment is made for transporta- 
ion. 


“Lunches of bread, meat, cheese, fruit, 
and coffee are furnished en route. Be- 
fore the train leaves the shipping point, 
a full supply of food is put on to last 
through to Denver. 

“The first duty of the company con- 
ductor naturally is to deiiver all the} 
labor he starts with. Whether hat is | 
an arduous task or not depends largely | 
|on whether labor has been selected on 
the other end that wants to go through| 
and go to work in good faith. The loss | 
last season between shipping points and| 
Denver was 2 per cent of the number | 
shipped.” | 

These labor shipments are a great} 
expense to the company. In 1926 the| 
average cost to the company was $25 | 
per worker, “of which 15. per cent was | 
spent for soliciting and conducting the | 
labor through to destination, and 85 per | 
cent was for railroad fares and food.” | 
The total expenditure was $360,000. In| 
1926 the- labor shipment per “40-acre | 
family” cost on the average $90.75, and} 
the total expenditure was more than, 
$250,000. For the five years closing with | 
| 1922 the cost per worker was $25. 

Family groups constitute the great 
|majority of labor shipments to north- 
eastern Colorado. Families have been | 
found more stable both in their relations 
|to their work and to the community, 
|and the. shift to such labor is in part 
| responsible for the decrease in the num- 
| ber of complaints made against the law- 
|lessness and disorder of imported Mex- | 
;ican workers. The former practice of | 
| using large scale contract gang labor | 
|in the beet fields has been™ completely | 
| abandoned in this region. 

1. “As the company officials who handled 











purchase specifications for fiber wall|labor came to know better the Mexi- 


board. Manufacturers, builders and va-| cans and their language, it was deemed | in the location of the bridge. 
rious Government interests cooperates | unnecessary to work through middle-| location will allow an increased overall | 
in the study. In view $f the steadily in- | men who, of course, received their com- 
creasing use of fiber wall boards for all | missions from laborers. 
types of buildings this work is of con- 


siderable general interest. 


ance and strength are the qualities of 
prime importance. A high decree of 
moisture resistance is necessary for pro- 
tection against warping and deteriora- 
tion caused by dampness. Rosin sizing 
distributed throughout the boards is con- 
sidered necessary for adequate moisture 
resistance. A means of measuring the 
expansion of boards subjected to a moist- 
ure-saturated atmosphere was developed, 
as warping is the result of excessive ex- 
pansion which sometimes occurs when 
moisture is absorbed. The boards must 
have sufficient strength to withstand the 
handling incident to construction work. 

In preparing its report on this work 
use was made of a previous research con- 
ducted by the Bureau during the World 
War to assist the War Department in 
obtaining satisfactory boards for an im- 
mense number of temporary military 
structures. That pioneer research gave 
considerable impetus to general improve- 
ment in the quality of fiber wall boards 
and it served as a starting point for the 
| further research, 


| 





It was concluded that moisture resist- 


With families 
predominating, it became possible, and 
lit is regarded as desirable, to make each 
family its own contractor and have ail| 
dealings directly between the farmer-| 
employer and the’ contractor-laborer.” | 
_ Because of the expense of “transport- | 
ing labor from distant States, the Great 
Western Sugar Co. and other similariy 
situated companies have attempted to 
establish a local labor supply. While 
large numbers of German-Russians be- 
came farm lessees and even farm owners, 
many of them still remained in the la- 
boring class and settled permanently 
in northeastern Colorado. But the ten- 
dency of Mexican labor was to return 
to the South. The company, however, 


tien, it was stated. 

It is believed the death of Scannell will 
stimulate assistance to those endeavoring 
to enforce the immigration laws, the re- 
port_said, for the officer was universally 
loved and respected and had a host of 
friends in the territory in which he 
worked. As a result, the report says, 
there is little doubt that many persons 
heretofore lukewarm in matters of en- 
forcing immigration laws will, in the 
future, render active aid to the officers. 


Colombia Installs 


Broadcasting Uni 





First Station in Country 
Established in Center 
Of Bogota. 


Colombia, which has been termed the 


-| world’s worst radio climate, has joined 


the family of broadcasting nations, ac- 
cording to an oral statement Sept. 16, 
by Lawrence D. Batson, of the electrical 
equipment division, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Colombia, the statement continued, be- 
ing in the hottest corner of the Carrib- 


bean territory and with difficult natural 


conditions, has denied hereslf the privi- 
lege of local broadcasting until very re- 
cently. 

The assistant trade commissioner at 
Bogota, James J. O’Neill, reports that 
the station has been constructed six kilo- 
meters from the Plaza Bolivar, the cen- 


| ter of the town, at a place called ““Puenta 


Arenda,” and a studio has been installed 
in the capitol, with facilities for broad- 
casting congressional proceedings and 
performances in local theaters. 
Colombia becomes the 69th broadcast- 
ing country, and the station brings ‘the 
total in foreign countries to 609. United 
States stations as of Sept. 14, total 612. 


Four Plans Approved 
For Building Bridges 


Projects in Four States Accept- 
ed by War Department. 


—————-_ @ 

Plans have been approved for bridges 
to cross Northeast River near Chin- 
quapin, N. C.; the south channel of Toms 
River at Toms River, N. J., and the Obey 
River, near Gates Ferry, Tenn.; and also 
revised plans for construction of a bridge 
across the Yazoo River, four miles south- 
east of Silver City, Miss., it was stated 


| ing the United States from the entry of 


of Agriculture has reason to believe that 
such plants or plant products are so in- 
| fected or infested.” 


| Change Said to Reduce 


Effectiveness of Law 


I regret to have to advise you that 
the enactment of this paragraph, strictly 
interpreted, would render sections 1 to 
|7 of the plant quarantine act, relating 
to the entry of foreign plants and plant 
products, of little or no value as protect- 





new end dangerous insect pests and 
| plant diseases, which is the sole purpose 
|of these sections. In the act as now 
| amended, these sections provide fairly 
|adequate means for the prevention of 
| entry of such pests, as shown by a record 
of 17 years of successful enforcement as 
compared with the stream of such pests 
coming into the United States prior to 
the passage of this act. 

The frequency of entry of such pests 
may be indicated by the fact that during 
\the four-year period between 1908 and 
1912, while this act was under consid- 
eration by Congress, the following no- 
table crop pests secured entry and estab- 
lishment: the oriental fruit worm, Ja- 
panese beetle, Asiatic beetles, citrus 
canker, potato wart, European corn 
borer, camphor scale, and the gypsy moth 
in New Jersey—nearly all of which are 
now subjects of large annual appropria- 
tions by Congress for control or, in some 
instances, attempts at eradication. 

The prevention of entry of such pests 
since 1912, under the enforcement of the 
plant quarantine act, presents a striking 
contrast with the situation just described. 
Up to April, 1929, covering a period of 
nearly 17 years, it was possible to say 
that this entry of important pests had 
been practically stopped. During this 
period in only two instances had pests 
entered of the importance of those men- 
tioned and the entry of these across the 
border of Mexico could probably not have 
been prevented, namely, the pink boll- 
worm of cotton and the Mexican fruit 
| worm into the lower Rio Grande Valley. 
| The entry in April of this year of the 
| Mediterranean fruit fly into Florida is 
ithe first really important instance of | 
| pest entry which has gotten through the 
| quarantine and port - of - entry controls. | 
The means of entry of this fruit fly is 
not known except as indicated by the 
many interceptions of this pest in con- 
traband fruit-and vegetables made by the 
agents of the Department in the inspec- 
| tion and quarantine enforcement at ports 
jof entry. In addition to thts and other 
|fruit flies, such port “interceptions in- | 
|cluded thousands of plant pests of all | 
sorts. é 

The records of such port interceptions, 
together with the interceptions made on 
nursery stock and other plants and seeds 
jare published at frequent intervals for 








The risk under such entry can be justi- 
fied only by the necessity for the intro- 
duction, but under this policy the volume 
of: entry is so greatly reduced that the 
plants can be given much more intensive 
inspection on arrival, and, in addition, 
are kept under control and inspection 
for such period of years as may be 
necessary to eliminate any residual risk. 


Many Pests Concealed 
Effectively in Plants 


The impossibility of making determi- 
nations with respect to plant diseases has 
already been indicated. It is true of most 
such diseases that their presence in the 
plant is only disclosed at some particular 
fruiting period of the disease, a period 
which, as in the pine blister rust, may 
not develop for five or six years: after 
the plant actually becomes infected 
Similarly, many insect pests live within 
the plant where they cannot be detected 
except by dissection and others are con- 
cealed so that their presence cannot be 
determined. 

Furthermore, most of the new pests 
which have recently gained entry were 
not known scientifically or in literature 
prior to their discovery in the United 
States, and the detection of such unknown 
and unheralded pests whose habits and 
place of concealment have never been 
determined is difficult and often impossi- 
ble. Many of these had not been recog- 
nized as harmful in the countries of ori- 
gin, but besame so under the new and 
more favorable opportunities which 
awaited them in the United States. 

Some years ago catalogues were pre- 
pared respectively by the Bureau of 
Entomology and by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the important crop pests, in- 
sect and disease, which had been studied 
and described as occurring in foreign 
countries but which had not yet reached 
the’ United States. These lists included 
some 6,000 differer.t types of dangerous 
insects and plant diseases. The records 
of entry into the United States of pests 
which were unknown in the countries of 
origin would indicate that these lists are 
very incomplete, probably representing 
less than half the potential plant enemies 
of the countries concerned, 





' 


sumption of 11.89 pounds, 1927 showed 
13.04 and in 1928 it had risen to 13.32 
pounds. These last figures are tentative 
and subject to revision. 

There is noted for 1928 a decrease in 
the sales of manufacturing retailers from 
11.27 per cent of the national total in 
1926 to 8.7 per cent and 7.9 per cent in 
1927 and 1928, respectively. At the same 
time, sales to retail chain stores by 
wholesale candy manufacturers showed a 
substantial increase, while sales to inde- 
pendent retailers and through jobbers 
fell off slightly. 

A decline in the volume of resale busi- 
ness from 17.97 per cent of the total sales 
in 1925 to 6.99 per cent in 1928 suggests 
that sales cost economies’ are being 
widely achieved in this respect. 








stroyed one of the predominating forest 
elements of the Appalachian region of 
the United States; (2) the white pine 
blister rust, which has already invaded 
the white pine areas of the eastern 
United States and is threatening those 
of the Pacific northwest where the main 
body of the remaining merchantable 
white pine occurs; and (3) the cifgus 
canker, which has already cost this ee 
try and the States concerned from $25,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000 in an effort at 
eradication—an effort which has not yet 
been completely successful. 

Of these, the jchestnut blight and the 
citrus canker were unknown prior to 
their establishment and discovery in the 
United States. 

Re insects, the paragraph quoted 
would afford unrestricted entry to in- 
sects of the type of the Oriental fruit 
worm entering with the Japanese cherry, 
the Japanese and the Asiatic beetles en- 
tering with soil abowt plants, clover and 
alfalfa weevils and half a dozen other 
similar crop weevils introduced with soil 
about plants, wireworms and many other 
insects which live a portion of their lives, 
or hibernate, in soil, together with a 
long list of scale insects and plant lice, 
parasitic worms—classed under the name 
of nematodes—and most of the insects 
which work inside fruits and‘ vegetables 
en as weevils, fruit worms and fruit 

les. 

The proposed amendment of the plant 


Under the paragraph quoted diseases quarantine act, in large measure, would, 
of the following types would have un-; therefore, bring a return of opportunity 
restricted entry into the United States: | for pest entry which existed prior to 
(1) the/ chestnut blight, which has de-' 1912. 
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the use of inspectors and give a pretty 
full picture of the stream of entry of 
pests which would be coming into the | 
United States except under enforcement | 


Sept. 16, by the Department of War. 
The statement follows in full text: 
The Assistant Secretary of War, Col. 

Patrick J. Hurley, has approved. plans | 

for bridges to be constructed at the lo-| of the type of quarantines which have 

calities indicated: |been promulgated under the authority 
Application by Duplin Conaty, N. C.,|of the act. 

for approval of plans of a bridge to cross | mA 

Northeast falas, three atk south of Provision Declared 

Deep Bottom Bridge and non re To Be Impractical 
i 5 i ate law. 

Pin. Niicgtion by OD. Longstreth, Little | To indicate the effect of the proposed 

Rock, Ark., for approval of revised plans | amendment, it may be pointed out that 

s | the requirement, as a condition of ex- 
|elusion of plants and plant products, 


for the construction of a bridge oe 
Raha od ol four miles southeast © that the Secretary < sariestore ee 
r #4 ™ ‘ | determine as to any shipment that suc 
The revised plans provide for gcoenee plants or products are infested or not, 
/is an impossibility as to practically ail 
plant diseases and as. to most insect 
pests. Such exact determination cannot 
be made. oi 
In the case of plants, such determina- 
tion can be made to a degree only by 





length of the bridge and approaches 
between levees. The approaches are also 
modified to some extent to meet this over- 
all change in length. 

The swing span remains identical with 
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the approved plans. Morjzontal and ver- 


original plans were approved on Aug. 


tieal clearances remain unchanged. The | 


|intensive inspection such as would be 
| totally impracticable in connection with 
bulk importations, and for many insects 
and practically all plant diseases and 


10, 1929. ‘ ; oe | with any certainty only by holding such 
parelieasion Cia nk “ oer material in quarantine for a period of 
9 aXe Wop 5 ears. 

proval of plans of a bridge to be recon- y For plant products, such examination 
structed across the South Channel of | and dissection would be necessary as 
come ater - pgm River, N. J., under | would des roy the value of auch prod- 
authority of state law, | ucts. ‘or’ example, as to fruits an 

Application by the Tennessee Depart. | vegetables coming from fruit fly coun 
Nashville, feans for ‘approval ef plans | could be made of freedom from infest 
of a bridge to cross Obey River at Peter-| tion other than by dissection of every 








has appealed to this class of workerz 
to stay through the winter, has appeaied 
‘to the farmers to furnish these workers 
; with proper housing for the cold season, 
and if practicable Winter jobs, and has 
| stimulated home ownership in Mexican 
| colonies. This effort to insure a resident 
| Mexican labor supply is reported as 
| “markedly successful.” Since 1921 the 
| Average increase in the number of reéi- 
dent families has been 258 per annum. 


To he continued in the issue of [Four York, president of the Guggenheim 


Sept. 18, 


» 





man Bend near Gates Ferry, Tenn., under | fruit and vegetable. : 
|authority of State law. - | Taking up the alternative given in the 
— : | paragraph quoted, namely, “or unless 
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'Mr. Guggenheim Named | the. Gecreterz of Agriculture _hea_pee- 

Ambassador to Cuba, Aviation, to be Ambassador to Cuba, to 
* |sueceed Noble Brandon Judah, of Chi- 
|cago, Ill, resigned, 

Mr. Guggenheim's nomination will be 
sent to the Senate for confirmation dur- 
ing the present weck, it was said at the 
Foundation for the Advancement _ of | White House. 


A 





President Hoover, it was announced 
jorally at the White House on Sept. 16, 
|has appointed Harry E. Guggenheim, of 


he 
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World Mliteracy 


Is Found to Be Lower 
In Education Survey 





Major Social and Political 
Movements Stimulate and 
Require Greater 
Literacy. 


World illiteracy 1s on the decrease, 
the Bureau of Education, Department 
of Interior declared in a statement made 
public Sept..16. According to the Bu- 
reau, this development is the culmina- 
tion of a trend in that direction for a 
quarter of a century. In 50 years the 
illiteracy in the United States has been 
lowered 14 per cent, that is, from 20 per 
cent in 1870, to 6 per cent in 1920. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

World illiteracy, the United States 
Bureau of Education concludes after 
much study of the situation, is on the 
decrease. 

The trend of most of the major social 
and political movements in the last half 
or quarter of a century has been in di- 
rections that stimulate and 
greater literacy. 

Siam Progressing. 

Japan in 1922, for example, celebrated 
the semicentenary of the issuance of the 
code of popular education in 1872. This 
was a celebration of 60,000,000 of peo- 
ple over the development of a complete 
school system that now enrolls 99 per 
cent of all children of school age, as 


require | 


| 
| 





against 31 per cent that were attend- | 


ing school at the beginning of the half 
eentury. 

In 1872 the conception of popular edu- 
cation began to take hold in Siam, but 
grew very slowly until 1923, when the 
primary educatidén law went into effect. 
Since then progress has been rapid in 
this nation of 9,000,000 inhabitants. 

The theory that education should be 
limited to the governing and privileged 
classes was reversed about 1900 for 10,- 
000,000 of the people in the Philippines 
and Porto Rico, and in 20 years the 
illiteracy rates were reduced by 30 per 
cent or more. 

The three great empires, China, Rus- 
sia and Turkey, with 590,000,000 


government, and with them the corol- 
lary of free public education. 
education movement in China, involving 
as it does the abolition of the classical 
language and the adoption of Pei-hua 
for literary purposes, is the most com- 
prehensive plan of deliberately changing 
a written language and reducing illiter- 
acy ever undertaken. If it succeeds to 
the point of making 300,000,000 of Chi- 
nese literate, world illiteracy will have 
been reduced by something more than 
one-third. ' 


Boundaries Readjusted. 


of | 
people, adopted democratic forms of | turer must share his profits with thein increased value, plus dividends, a to- 
The mass-| ;ave to conclude there. is no place for| he said. For the same investment in the 
him in the protective system. The home| Deere Implement Company, $8,770 plus | 





| 


The readjustment of national bound- | 


aries in Europe and Asia subsequent to 
the World War and the establishment of 


new national units resulted in smaller | 
political divisions more nearly coincident 


with ethmic groups and more homo- 
geneous in population. At the same time 
it gave an added dignity to languages 
that had heretofore been little recog- 
nized... Undoubtedly this has had, and 
will continue to have, a strong influence 
in reducing illiteracy. Some of the 
smaller ethnic groups of Europe such as 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden that have 
for many years maintained their own 
national governments are almost free 
from illiteracy. 

With the exception of Abyssinia, Egypt 
and Liberia, Africa is almos’ wholly un- 
der European control. The European 
population is increasing in numbers; and 
literacy, through missionary, govern- 
mental and private effort, is growing 
with it. 

The percentage of illiteracy in the 
continental United States of America 
has been lowered 14 per cent in 50 years, 
that is from 20 per cent in 1870, to 
6 per cent in 1920. 


Committee Amends 
Subpoena Measure 


Cost of Summons for Witness 
Not to Be Charged to Litigants. 


The Senate Judiciary Committee Sept. 
16 favorably reported to the Senate a 
bill with an amendment introduced by 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
committee chairman (S. 1645), which 
would amend section 876 of the Revised 
Statutes to permit subpoenas for wit- 
nesses required to attend any United 


States district court to run into any | 


other district. 


The bill includes a proviso that in 
civil cases no subpoena shall issue for 
witnesses living more than 100 miles 
from the place in which the court is 
held, unless the court so directs. 


The amendment provides that the cost | 


of subpoenaing witnesses who live out- 
side the district in which the court is 
located shall not be assessed against the 


opposing parties, unless the court so! 


orders, 
Specialists Appointed 
For Decennial Census 


pleted Within Two Weeks. 


Appointments of experts and special- | 


4. who will comprise the technical staff 
to assist in the decennial census of popu- 
lation for 1980 are being made, and ‘will 
be completed within 10 days or two 
weeks, according to an oral statement 
from the Bureau of Census, Sept. 16. 

While the names and number of per- 
sons appointed have not been disclosed, 
the statement explained that an outline 
of procedure for the technical staff has 
been agreed upon by special committees. 
These appointments form the second step 
in preparation for the census, it was 
stated. 

The initial step preparatory to the cen- 
sus taking was the naming of divisional 
supervisors for the country, and addi- 
tional appointees to this group have been 
announced from time to time during the 
past six weeks, the statement added, 





Free City of Danzig 
Adheres to Peace Treaty 





The Free City of Danzig has adhered 
to the Kellogg treaty for the renuncia- 
tion of war, according to an oral an- 
nouncement by the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, Sept, 16, 
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Effect of Proposed Revision of Tariff - 
On Agriculture Is Debated by Senate 


Mr. Borah Says Farmers Have Not Been Given Protection 
Equal to That Afforded Industry. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Upon what possible theory can we jus- 
tify it? Who is paying this 168 per 
cent, the 208 per cenit, the 142 per cent? 
Who is paying under the protection that “If you are going to hunt out the man 
is given them this increased profit? The | who is producing under the most adverse 
consumers of the United States. Shall | circumstances,” he said “and take that as 


ducing interests who need tariff protec- 
tion to enable them to meet competition 
from abroad. 


we raise it still higher and extend still|a test of the necessary tariff protection, 
more protection that they may add an-/ nothing less than an embargo will be 
other cost and another expense to those | sufficient to protect him.” 

who have to use their products in the | The tariff thus would be charging to 
United States? 
those parties. | 


amount to give such protection, he con- 
“For every $1,000 invested on Jan. 1,} 


tinued, and the results would flow into the 


1920, in the capital stock of the Inter-| pockets of the already protected manv- | 


national Harvester Co. today’s amount! facturing industry. 


The farmer is oné of |the consumers of the country a. vast | 


Educational Agent 
Named for States 
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Senate Investigation Is Requested 
Into Injunction Against Labor Union 





On Pacific Coast Mr. La Follette Says Restraining Order Denies Constitu- 


Director of Hawaiian District 
To Take Regional Charge 


Of Trade and Indus- 
| trial Training. 


| 





James Coxen, director of vocational 
education in charge of the educational 
ars of Hawaii, tas been appointed 
regional agent for trade and industrial 
education for the Pacific States, it was 
announced orally Sept. 16 by the chief 
of trade and industrial education serv- 
|ice, Frank Cushman, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. Mr. Cushman vis- 
ited Hawaii in 1925 and again in 1929, 
and was favorably impressed by the 


| produce is raised to this enormous ex- 


of dividends on the stocks plus the in- | 
crease in the market value of the stocks 
as of May 11, 1929, would amount to $5,- 
400 plas the interest on the dividends,| 
paid since 1920. This is the Interna- | 
tional Harvester Co. dealing direct with 
the American farmer; and at a time the 
farmer’s costs are increasing and his} 
income decreasing, the value of the} 
things which he has to buy in order to 


pense. 
“For every $1,000 invested in August, | 
1922, in the capital stock of the Case 
Threshing Machine Co. the today’s 


He said that from 1923 to 1928, the 
present law held practically stationary 
the imports of manufactured goods, 
while, on the other hand, the exports of 


American manufactures were greater in! 


1928 than for many years. 

“I am speaking as a protectionist,” he 
said. “I cannot see how it can be well 
argued that with the exports so increas- 
ing and the imports decreasing, there is 
necessity to apply that doctrine further 


| in this bill. 


“The manufacturers of this country 


have the control of the home market, | 


|ment companies as disclosed by their 


plus the increase in the market value | markets of the world. They are not only 
of the stock would amount to $9,970 plus | in control of the supply in our country 
interest on the dividends. The profit on | but they are challenging every nation 
that investment for six and three-fourths | on earth.” 
— aes a ae cent, plus in- Rn United States Steel Corporation 
erest on the dividends. is asking and obtaining i is bi 

“For every $1,000 invested in 1927 in| eee Seen as res Wall Seow 
the capital stock of the Deere Implement | industry,” declared Senator Borah, point- 
Co. the amount of the dividends paid on | jing to large increased earnings of such 
the stock plus the increase in the market | companies as the United States Steel and 
value of the stock as of May 11, 1929, | the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
would amount to $8,770 plus interest on| “Shall we go still higher and extend 
dividends. The most unconscionable and | fy;ther protection, when the farmer is 
brutal record in the economic history of | one of the buyers?” 
the United States, when we take into} : 
consideration the condition of the farmer |Corporation Earnings 


7 : : 7 
since 1922, is the record of these imple- | Since 1920 Are Cited 


own figures.” : : | For every $1,000 invested in capitai 
Senator Borah, resuming his argu-'| stock of the International Harvester 
ment, said that the American manufac- | Company in 1920 there has been returned 


American farmer, or the farmer will) tal of $5,400 plus interest on dividends, 


market will not save the American 
farmer, he said, if he is compelled to | 
compete with the whole world in that} 
market—if the farmer has to share it| 
with countries 


interest or dividends has been returned, 
he declared. 


“In the year ended July 1, 1929, the 


n s total farm cash income was $9,940,000,- 
which pay their labor 000,” he declared. 


Ma D | the greatest market in the world today, | 
amount of dividends paid on the stock | and they are taking possession of the| 


protection than is accorded to any other | 


“The balance avail- | 


progress in vocational. education. 


In reference to the appointment Mr. 
| Cushman said: ; 
“Mr. James R. Coxen, director of vo- 
| cational education in the territory of Ha- 
waii, has been appointed regional agent 
for the Pacific States. 


“Mr. Coxen has been intimately con- 
nected with the program of vocational 
education since 1918, having been State | 
director for vocational education-in Wy- 
oming, 1918 to 1925. During the four 
| years of his service in Hawaii a program 
of vocational education in agriculture, 
trades and industries, and home econom- 
ics has been developed which is of out- | 
| standing merit. 

“Mr. Coxen qualified in an open com- | 
| petitive examination conducted by the ! 
Civil Service. Commission in July.” 

Speaking of trade and_ industries 
schools in Hawaii, Mr. Cushman said: | 

“At the time of my _ two visits to 
Hawaii, 1925 and 1929, I saw some of 
the most efficient trade and industrial 
schools in smaller communities that I | 
have seen anywhere in the United States, | 

“The entire program of vocational edu- | 
/cation has been developed in harmony | 
with local conditions and needs, and the 
developments are generally approved by 
| plantation managers and business men.” | 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


| September 16. 














| sign. 


| Constitutional Right 


| tically a denial of this right. 


| tive committee of the American Federa- 


| order “to show that the agricultural in- 


one-third or one-fourth what is paid in| able for living was $2,871,000,000.” 
| 


the United States. 

An effort was made from the Demo- 
cratic side to make public the votes in 
the Committee on Finance on the vari- 
ous tariff schedules. Finally Senator 
Borah “suggested” that a resolution be 
passed, releasing majority members of 
the Cofhmittee from the secrecy of their 
votes. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, minority leader, asked unanimous 
consent that the Finance Committee ma- 
jority publish their votes. An objection 
from the Republican side blocked the} 
motion. 


| 


In a later colloquy, Senator Walsh, of | 


Massachusetts, said the real solution. of 
the farmer’s problem is the debenture 
plan. 

At the request of Senator Smoot, a} 
communication to him from the legisla- | 


tion of Labor, under date of Sept. 14, 
was read by the clerk. This letter com- 
mended certain ¢hanges in the adminis- 
trative sections of the bill made at the 
request of the Federation. | 

Among these changes were: The ex- 
clusion of convict mined and produced | 
products as well as those manufactured 
by convict labor; the prohibition against | 
advertising printed in foreign countries 
for firms doing business in the United 
States, and certain modifications of the 
flexible revision clauses. The .Federa- 
tion opposed, however, the Finance Com- | 
mittee’s sanction of the House amend- 
ment: repealing the prohibition against | 
the importation of cigars in packages 
less than 3,000. 

“Does the Senator know that labor 
endorses the bill as a whole?” asked 
Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi. 

“I know only- what the letter says,” 
replied Senator Smoot. 

Senator Simmons said that as he un- 
derstood the letter, it commended only | 
those changes made at the request of 
the Federation and did not go farther. 
For instance, in commending certain 
changes in the flexible provisions, the 
Federation does not mean to endorseythe | 
whole flexible policy, he said. 


This was an average annual income 
to each farmer of $441.60 or about 
$95.70 for every person dependent on 
the farmer, said Mr. Borah. 

With countries abroad coming back to 
their pre-war stability, continued Mr. 
Borah, “there will soon be no foreign 
market for American wheat.” 


The Idaho Senator contended that di- | 
versification was essential to American | 


agriculture and duties should be applied 


duced in this country. 


“Our economie system since 1912 has 
inereased and augmented profits in the 
industrial field, whether we so intended 
or not,” he asserted, “while agriculture 


|has declined.” 


The first possibility in helping the 
farmer through the tariff would be the 
lowering of industrial rates, he con- 


| tinued, and the second possibility would 


be to raise agricultural rates, without 
changing industrial duties. Neither has 
been done, he said. , 

Increases in agricultural schedules in 
the pending bill, he said, have been off- 
set by industrial increases. 

Senator Borah cited the case of hides, 
pointing out that the 10 per cent duty 
had been “more than wiped out by the 
unnecessary compensatory duty on 
leather and shoes.” 

The higher duty on corn. he described 
as a “mental duty” and asserted that 
where a high duty on casein could have 
been of real benefit, the increase had 
been only from 2% to 3% cents a pound. 
This 1-cent increase, he said, would give 


not protect the American producer. 
Prosperity in Agriculture 
Is Declared to Be Rare 


“With the exception of a very lim- 
ited period the American farmer has 
never enjoyed prosperity except during 
war or a famine,” said Mr. Borah. 

While farmers received the duties they 
asked for in 1922, the farm bloc made 
the mistake of consenting to industrial 
increases which “wiped out any bene- 





Inadequate Protection 
Given Farmer, Says Mr. Borah 


Senator Borah, speaking on the pend- 
thg bill, declared that agriculture is not 
sufficiently taken care of, while the meas- 
ure proposes to augment the already 
adequate protection given to the manu- 
facturing industries. Speaking, he said, 
as a protectionist, Senator Borah cited | 
facts and figures in support of his con- 
tion that it is agriculture, and not in- 
dustry, which should be the beneficiary | 
of the tariff revision, 

“As I view this measure,” he told the | 


| Senate, “It does not sufficiently protect | 


agriculture. In saying this, I have in | 
mind not only the duties it proposes to 


Naming of Experts to Be Com | give to agriculture but also the. duties 


it gives to industry. The bill does not 
of this country.” | 

He said that “a great many of us” | 
believe that the agricultural interests, | 
under the protective system, have | 
reached a time when they must take a 
definite stand. It is not sufficient, he 
said simply to state that the bill is not 
sufficient for agriculture and that there 
is sufficient protection for industry. He 
added that he wished to present condi- 
tions, in agriculture and in industry, in 


terests are very little benefited by this 
bill as a whole.” 


Present Law Described 


As Practical Embargo 

Citing figures of imports and exports 
of manufactured goods, he said that “we 
are now living under an embargo so far 
as manufactured goods imported are con- 
cerned.” | More than 96 per cent of the 
manufactured goods consumed in the 
United States, he continued, are produced 
in the United States while less than 4 
per cent are imported, And, he added, 
manufactured imports are constantly de- 
creasing while the exports are increasing. 

He quoted from a speech of a sponsor 
of the bill in which it was stated that its 
purpose is not to protect the mass of 


| economic i 
through this 


i 


fit that might flow to the farmer,” said 
the Senator. 

Under this bill, he stated, “the dis- 
parity is continued.” 

“The American farmer for over 100 
years has been paying the price, in- 
creased by protection, compelled by the 


| great eastern manufacturers,” Mr. Borah 


asserted. 

' “Yet when we ask for higher duty they 
complain it will increase the cost of liv- 
ing. 

“The approach to equality for the 
farmer in this bill is no greater than 
under existing law. 
the application of a principle that has 
always been inherent in the protective 
system: To conserve the home market 
for the home producer.” 

Mr. 


sugar, but the beet-sugar industry will 
disappear in the face of free trade with 
the Philippines.” 

Senator Borah quoted from a declara- 
tion of President Hoover about giving 


“Do you give him the home market?” 
he demanded. “Do you approach giving 
him the American home market?” 

* “Tf I did ng believe,” he said, “that 
agriculture ha’ reached a place in our 
life where it is suffering 
inequality; that a vast 
amount of its suffering and distress arise 
from unfair enactments in so far as they 


here contending as I do. 

“The problem of restoration of agricul- 
ture to its rightful place is one that 
reaches every phase of our national 
strength. It affects the home, the fam- 
ily, our rural life, our national wealth. 


only one phase of it.” 

He said the rights of agriculture could 
| not be preserved if industrialists are to 
| be permitted to enjoy tariff protection 
out of all proportion to protection ac- 
| corded the iarmer. : 

Senator Reed 
Borah. 
|majority who formulated the pending 
bill have been criticized in generalities, 


replied to Senator 





manufacturers but to protect those, pro- 


and there has been, he said, an abun- 


in some cases to farm products not pro- | 


the Government more revenue but would | 


We are asking for | ~— 


Borah warned the Senate that | 
| ‘you can levy all the duty you want on 
| do justice to the agricultural interests | 


the American farmer the home market. | 


relate to the farmer, I would not stand 


It is a vital problem and the tariff is! 


He said that members of the | 





Senate. 

ore m. to 1 p. m.—Debate on the tariff 
| bill. 

1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Continued debate 
on tariff bill. . \ 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate | 
| on tariff bill. 

3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued debate 
| on tariff bill. 

4 p. m. to 5 p. m.—Continued debate | 
on tariff bill. 

5 p. m, to 5:13 p. m.—Continued de- | 
bate on tariff bill. 

5:13: ps m.—Recessed until’ ‘noon | 


| “We hear sneers,” he said, “on the 
| motives of the men who worked on the 
|bill all Summer long. We expected that. | 
}Anyoge who undertakes to work on such | 
| a bill must expect criticism, uninformed 
| criticism.” 
|. He said there are some industries 
whose needs were equal to those of the 
| farmer, and it was for that reason the 
Committee majority in writing the bill 
| increased rates as they did. He referred 
| to the metal schedule and said that in 
| that field the rates carried in the bill are 
| far lower than those passed by the House 
|or in the present law. 
| Senator Reed told the Senate that “no 
| other farmer on earth has the comforts 
|and luxuries that the American farmer 
| enjoys.” 
|, Senator Reed said the Finance Com- 
|'mittee has.“no reason to withhold a 
| particle of assistance that we can give 
| to the farmer,” that the Committee is 
glad if it has succeeded in improving the 
farmer’s condition under this bill; and 
that representing in this respect the 
views of the Committee, “we are, in that 
sense, all members of the farm bloc.” 
He said the Committee. has sought to 
give the home market to the farmer. 
| He and Senators Borah (Rep.), of Idaho; 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas; Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana; Walsh (Dem.), of 
| Massachusetts, and Howell (Rep.), of 
| Nebraska, referred to the casein tariff. 
| He said the specialists had shown there 
| is an increase in the quality of Argen- 
tine casein over American casein, the 
| former selling at a higher rate than the 
| American product. Senator Walsh, of 
| Montana, said there is an improvement 
| under way in the American manufactur- 
| ing process as to casein that will bring 
| up its quality. Senator Reed said he 
| would be glad if that becomes true. 
| Senator Reed said that the Finance 
| Committee, “despite its supposedly wrong 
| motives,” has given to casein a tariff to 
| meet the situation, to give the farmer 
|every advantage on casein that “we 
| thought was justified.” He added that 
| through the agricultural schedule of the 
| bill ‘we have tried in every case to give 
the benefit of the doubt to the farmer.” 
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| The Stilted Groom 
By P. R. R. 





A recent cartoon shows a hunter pur- 
sued by a bear. To escape he climbs 
a slim pine tree. But the bear is too fat, 
or too cautious to pursue. 

The bear enlists the services of a 
beaver to gnaw the tree through at its 
base. While the squat bear beams, the 
beaver obliges, and the tree is severed. 

But the wily hunter is not caught. 
Still clinging to his perch in the one 
tree, he puts out his hand and grasps 
another tree in fortunate juxtaposition. 
When the beaver with his sharp teeth 
has loosed this, too, the hunter stalks 
away to safety, mounted high and tri- 
umphant on impromptu stilts. 

ruly the ingenuity of the human is 
fit subject for wonder, A recent inven- 
|tion of a Pennsylvania Railroad em- 
ployee goes the cartoonist. one better— 
for it is thoroughly practicable. 
: In grooming the iron horse—oiling and 
inspecting giant locomotives—it is neces- 
, sary often to climb up a ladder, climb 
down, move the ladder, climb up again— 
slow and toilsome work. 

Observing this, a certain genius at the 
Pennsylania’s Twenty-eighth Street 
Enginehouse in Pittsburgh recently ‘in- 
vented the “walking stepladder”—a com- 
bination of*two slim stepladders with 
| stirrups attached so that a man mounted 
| upon them can move freely at his work 
without once descending to terra firma. 


ES | 


tional Rights 





to Workers. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


tailed on the workers when they are com- | 
pelled to go out on strike to better their 
conditions. It is doubtless largely re- 
sponsible for the many strikes won in 
Philadelphia by the Amalgamated dur- 
ing the last 60 days. Only a few days 
ago, the largest clothing manufacturer 
there signed an agreement with the union 
after four-week strike, during which no 
a single picket was arrested.” ft 

Senator La Follette referred to what 
he called “yellow dog contracts” which 
he said employes in various shops of a 
group of manufacturers, representing 
less than 25 per cent of the clothing pro- 
duction of Philadelphia, were required to 


“This particular contract,” Senator La 
Follette said, “was about the yellowest | 
that has ever been drawn up.” | 

He said that provisions of the injunc- 
tion, if they stand, will deprive thousands 
of American citizens of their constitu- 
tional rights. 


Said to Be Denied 


“To say that any organization has not 
the constitutional right to invite others 
to join with them,” he added, “is a de- 
nial of every principle on which this Gov- 
ernment was founded. There are por- 
tions of this injunction which are prac- 


“The most sinister note, however, that 
this injunction strikes is the bringing 
into this dispute between the workers 
and the employers of the Sherman Act, 
which was placed on the statute books 
for an entirely different purpose. Such 
action is a menace to the rights of all 
people who seek to join themselves to- 
gether to work in. a peaceable manner 
to better their conditions. 


“If such abuses of the injunction! 
power continue without being subject to! 
the probing of the elected representa- 
tives of the people, with a view to put- 
ting an end by law to such abuses, the 
freedom of free association will soon be 
a thing of the past. It is for this rea- 
son that I have offered this resolution 
dealing with the temporary injunction 
issued by Judge Kirkpatrick.” 

In an authorized summary of his re- 
marks, Senator La Follette said: 


“Philadelphia, however, prides. itself 
on being an open-shop town. Its cham- 
ber of commerce, in its literature, boasts 
about it and backs up all the employers 
who oppose the unionization of their 
shops. It was evidently felt that some- 
thing must be done to stop the attempt 
of the Amalgamated to unionize the} 
clothing manufacturing shops, and so a| 
group of manufacturers representing 
less than 25 per cent of the clothing 
production of the Philadelphia market 
retained Congressman Ben Golder.” 


Senator La Follette told the Senate 
that the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America is one of the’ most progres- 
sive unions in this country. He said, its 
activitiés Have reduced unemployment, | 
have reduced labor turnover and have in- 
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ECONOMICS OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


— To 


ELECTRICITY HAS PROVED THE MOST SATISFACTORY FORM OF HEAT. FOR MANY INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 


Industrial Heating . . achievement and opportunity 


The glowing electric heater in your ae 


room has a big industrial 


changing many manufacturing methods. 

Much of the fine enamelware now made is 
fired electrically. The shoes you wear very 
probably were conditioned in electric 
ovens. Many of the moving parts in 
your automobile were heat-treated 
in electric furnaces. Even your food 
which is prepared in commercial 
kitchens often is cooked or baked 


with electric heat. Yet, with 
a half million kilowatts 
capacity of electric fur- 
naces and ovens'in oper- 


|. the expression should be eliminated from 


| ferréd without furth tion. | is eae 
| eee | recent law to investigate the possibility 


creased per man output wherever they 
have been organized. 


Senator Reed told the Senate he had 
“never heard of the injunction until 
this minute. He said he had no ob- 
jection to the reference of the resolu- 
tion to the Committee on Judiciary. He 
added, however, that he did not think 
that the expression “yellow dog con- 
tracts” meant anything in law and that 


the resolution. He said that if the court’s | 
restraining orders deny the employes con- 
‘stitutional rights the orders are not 
worth the paper they are written on. 
There is no objection, he said, to refer- | 
ring the resolution to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and the resolution was- so re-| 


The full text of the resolution follows: 

Whereas, on Sept. 9, Judge W. H. 
Kirkpatrick of the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern 
District of. Pennsylvania, at the re- 
quest of the attorneys for a group of 
clothing manufacturers of the city of 
Philadelphia, issued a temporary injunc- 
tion against the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, an organization 
consisting of over 100,000 workers in 
the clothing industry, restraining that 
organization from engaging in organiza- 
tion activities in Philadelphia, among the 
employes of the said manufacturers, and, 

Whereas, this injunction is a most 
drastic’ one denying as it does to thou- 
sands of American citizens their basic 
right to organize for the purpose of im- 
proving their condition through collec- 
tive bargaining with their employers, 
and whereas, the organizing activities 
and the conducting of various strikes by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America in Philadelphia have according 
to the news dispatches from Philadelphia 
— of the most peaceable character, 
an 


Restriction Is Placed 


On Union Activities 

Whereas, the union is enjoined from 
dealing with employes of. the manufac-' 
turers who signed individual “yellow 
dog” contracts a few days before the: 
injunction was granted, and i 

Whereas, these contracts contain a, 
provision that the signers must not only 
leave the employ of the manufacturers 
should they join the Amalgamated Clo- 
thing Workers Union, but must further 
agree not to approach for 30 days any- 
one in the employ of the manufacturers 
for the purpose of inducing them to join 
the union and, 

Whereas, section C of the injunction 
forbidding the clothing workers from 
combining “to restrain the interstate, or 
foreign trade or commerce” of the manu- 
facturers, is a perversion of the Sher- 
man Act, seeking to use that act for a| 
purpose never intended, and 

Whereas, the Senate Committee on 
Judiciary has had under consideration | 
legislation to prevent the use of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes, 

‘“ Now, therefore be it resolved: That 
the Committee on Judiciary or any sub- 
committee thereof is hereby authorized | 
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‘'tarial staff and in answering mail corre- 


| the office of the Chief Coordinator. 


| together with any recommendations as 





ation today, electric heating has touched only 
three per cent of its possibilities. The cleanli- 
ness, the economy, the automatic precision 
of electric heat are earning new jobs for it as 
rapidly as industry can change its methods, 

Westinghouse, ever the pioneer in 
applying electricity to industry’s 
needs, was among the first to provide 
a full line of standardized industrial 
heating devices. Supplementing this 
supply service is a staff of trained 
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The President’s Day 
At the Executive Offices 
September 16. 





10:30 a. m—The President returned 
from a week-end trip at his fishing pre- 
serve at the headwaters of the Rapidan. 
River in Virginia. 

10:30 to 12 m.—Engaged with secre- 


spondence. ; 

12 m.—The Secretary of State, Henry. 
L. Stimson, ecalled:to discuss matters af- 
fecting his department. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 





Land for Narcotic Farm 
Is Lacking in Kansas 


An absence of any available Federally- 
owned land anywhere near the Leaven- 
worth penitentiary for use as a farm 
for narcotics has been reported, accord- 
ing to an announcement Sept. 16 from 


A commission has been creatéd by a 


of establishing two Federal farms for 
the treatment of narcotics addicts. One 
of these farms, Representative Porter 
(Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., author of the 
bill, explained orally recently, would be 
located somewhere near the penitentiary 
at Atlanta. and the other near Leaven- 
worth. The Coordinator’s office has 
stated ther& is no land in -the vicinity 
of the Leavenworth prison. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment of the Chief Coordinator’s offices 


The Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was advised that the Federal Real 
Estate Board does not know of any Gov- 
ernment-owned land within the general 
area comprising the States of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, southeastern part of Kansas, 
southern Missouri and the northeastern 
part of Texas, which is available and 
suitable for narcotic farms. 





and directed to inquire into the aforesaid 
injunction issued ‘against the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, and 
to report to the Senate the facts con- 
cerning the issuance of said injunction 


to remedial legislation the Committee 
may deem proper. 





The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 





engineers who co-operate 
with industry in solving 
individual heating prob- 
lems electrically. 
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Corporation Formed 
- To Operate Property 


Taxpayers Were to Receive 
Profits in Proportion to 
Interest in Land. 


Tax ers have been held by the Cir- 
cuit Count of Appeals for the Tenth Cir- 
cuit to have realized no taxable gain 
through a transaction in which they, 
holding certain oil and gas leases as 
tenants in common, transferred their 
rights to a corporation which they or- 
ganized expressly for the purpose of 
manage the property in their interest. 
Each of the eaxpayers received shares 
of stock equivalent to his percentage of 
undivided interest in the leases. 

The stock was highly speculative, the 
opinion of the court explains. There 
were no sales or offers on the stock. It 
was unlisted. There was consequently 
no market value established through ac- 
tual sales, but the taxing authorities ar- 
rived at a market value fyom consid- 
eration of the value of the leases alone 
without other factors being included. 


The burden of proof was held to rest | 
on the taxpayers to show that the find- 
ings of the taxing authorities were not 

- prima facie correct. This was held to 
have been done by evidence establishing 
that the stock of the corporation could 
not have been disposed of at a price ap- 
proximating the value fixed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in levying 
the tax. Determination of the value be- 
ing impossible, no gain was held to have 
been realized. 








Cc. A. O’MEARA ET AL. 


v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 

Nos. 76, 77, and 79. | 

On petition to review decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals. 

T. M. Litzarp (Bruce Hurp and O. B. 
Emson with him on the brief) for ap- 
pellants; MiLtar E. McGicurisT, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Attorney General 
(MABEL WALKER WILLEBRANDT, As- 
sistant Attorney General; SEWALL 
Key, Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General; C. M. CHAREST; General Coun- 
sel, Bureau of Internal Revenue; and 
P. S. Crewe, Special Attorney, Bu-| 
reau of Internal Revenue, with him on 
the brief) for appellees. 

Before LEWIS, COTTERAL and PHILLIPS, | 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 

Aug. 19, 1929 | 

Puuurps, Circuit Judge, delivered the | 
opinion of the court.—These are appeals | 
from decisions of the Board of Tax Ap-} 
peals. | 
The facts as disclosed by the findings | 
of the Board of Tax Appeals, the stipu- 
lation of facts filed in the procceding 
before the Board and the oral testimony 
of three witnesses given at the hearing 
before the Board are as follows: 


The Board found that on and prior to} 
March 31, 1919, certain oil and gas leases | 
in Marion County, Kans., were owned by 
the following persons as tenants in com- 
mon in the following proportions: 

S. W. Forrester, 29/96; C. W. Horn, 
12/96; N. B. Burge, 5/96; C. B. Burge, 
1/96; C. A. O’Meara, 1/96; Elmhurst 








Investment Company, a corporation, 
48/96. | 
That such persons, on Sept. 1, 1919, | 


completed a test well on one of these 
leases which resulted in a dry hole. | 

That such persons, on Feb. 4, 1919,) 
completed a second well on another | 
of these leases which came in with a} 
flush production of about twelve hundred 
barrels per day. 

That such persons, on Mar. 31, 1919, 
entered into a written contract to or- 
ganize a corporation to take over and 
operate such oil leases and to market | 
and sell the oil therefrom. 

The findings of the Board set out such 
contract in full. 

This contract described the oil and gas} 
leases; it recited that the above-men- 
tioned persons were the owners thereof 
in the proportions above set: out; that 
such persons had found it inconvenient 
to make contracts and to transact busi- | 
ness with reference to the development 
and operation of such oil properties, 
under such diverse ownership thereof. 


Corporation Formed 
To Facilitate Business 


The contract provided that it was 
“agreed by and between said owners that 
for the purpose of placing the title to| 
said leases under a single ownership, 
and for greater convenience in making 
contracts and doing business, that a cor-| 
poration be created for the purpose of | 
taking the title to said properties, hold- | 






| Orlando Company was justified and that 


| such assets in the amounts determined 
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Taxation 


E ithange of Oil Leases for Stock 
- In Company Held to Involve No Gain 


> 





Orlando Company and that the resolu- 
tion further provided that the transfer 
of the leases should include the transfer 
of drilling rigs, casing, tools and other 
personal property on the leases or used 
in connection therewith, and also the 
office furniture and fixtures owned by 
such persons, located in their office at 
Peabody. 

The Board further found that the oil 
leases, described in the contract, were 
assigned to the Orlando Company with 
the exception of one lease known as the 
Holman lease, which had _ theretofore 
been sold; that the consideration re- 
ceived for the sale of the Holman lease 
was paid to the Orlando Company and 
that the stock was issued in the propor- 
tions pores for in the contract of 
Mar. 31. 


Appraisal of Assets 


Based on Market Value 


The Board further found that the Or- 
lando Company had no assets whatever 
prior to the transfer of the leases and 
personal property; that, after the trans- 
fer of the leases and personal property 
to the Orlando Company, such persons 
owned all the issued capital stock thereof 
and were in absolute control thereof; 
that $105,423.21 was the cost of the prop- 
erty transferred by such persons to the 
Orlando Company; that the parties had 
agreed that $1,096,339.87 ‘was the fair 
market value, on Apr. 15, 1919, of the 
leases and equipment transferred to the 
Orlando Company, but had stipulated 
that such agreement should not be taken 
as an admission that the stock received 
therefor had a fair market value of that 
or any other amount, and that the Com- 
missioner determined the fair value of 
the stock of the Orlando Company on 
the basis of the market value of the as- 
sets transferred to the corporation in ex- 
change for its stock and found that a 
taxable gain had been realized on Apr. 
15, 1919, by each of the appellants, equal 
to the difference between the cost of his| 
or its proportionate interest in the as-| 
sets transferred and the value so deter- 
mined of his or its proportionate interest 
in the stock, and entered a deficiency 
against each appellant accordingly. 

The Board further found that none of 
the stock was sold at or about Apr. 15, 
1919, nor were there any offers to sell 
or offers to buy at or about such date. 

The stipulation of facts before the 
Board showed that the leases were lo-| 
cated‘in Township 22, Range 4 East of| 
the 6th Principal Meridian in Marion 
County, Kans., within a radius of two 
— one-half miles from the discovery | 
well. 

C. M. Clark testified that in April, 
1919, he was acquainted with the Pea- 
body field, where these leases were lo-| 
cated; that there was no market for the| 
stock of the Orlando Company at that 
time; that he was in a position to know 
ifsthere had been a market; that none 
of the Orlando Company’s stock had 
been offered for sale; that none of it 
had been sold; that the discovery swell 
-was on the Joliffe land in Section 9, bu' 
that it was not a profitable producer} 











| that the first profitable well was on the 


Gillette land and that it was the only 
producing well in the field when the Or- 
lando Company was organized and that 
the nearest well was nine mjles away 
in another field. 

C. A. O'Meara testified that there was 
no market for the stock of the Orlando 
Company; that the stock was specula- 
tive in character; that none of the stock 
had been offered for sale and that he 
know of no person offering to buy it; 
that there were transactions in oil leases 
but he knew of no transactions in stock; 
that he knew of no person who was in 
the market to buy Orlando Company’s4 
stock; that he knew of no place where 
he could have realized cash for his stock 
and that he could not have sold his stock 
in the Orlando Company. 

M. C. McCreevy testified that he was 
a member of a brokerage firm which 
had offices-in Wichita, Oklahoma City 
and Bartlesville; that in April, 1919, 
there was no market for the stock of 
the Orlando Company, and that he. was 
prejudiced against such stock. 

The Board held that the determination, 
by the Commissioner, of the value of 
the stock on the basis of the fair market 
value of the assets transferred to the 


each of the appellants derived a taxable 
gain or income from the transfer of 


by the Commissioner. 

Counsel for the appellants contend: 
First: That the transfer of such assets 
to.the Orlando Company was neither a 
sale nor exchange of property within 
the meaning of the Revenue “Act of 1918. 

Second: That the transaction did not 
result in a taxable gain or income to the 
parties making such transfer. 


Meaning of Income 
Defined by Court 








ing and developing the same, and dis- 
posing of the products therefrom, all in 
ites interest of the present owners| 
*iereof.” | 
_It further provided that such corpora- | 
tion was to be incorporated under the| 
laws of Kansas; that it was to have a| 
capital stock divided into fifty thousand | 
shares of the par value of One Hundred 


Third: That the stock did not have a 
fair market value within the meaning 
of Sec. 202 (b) of the Revenue Act of 
1918, and therefore the transaction did 
not result in something of exchangeable 
value proceeding from the property and 
severed or rendered severable from the 
capital. 

Counsel for the Commissioner contend 


Doliars each; that after the organiza-| that a taxable gain accrued to the ap- 
tion of the corporation such persons} pellants under the principles announced 
would convey to it their respective in-| in Marr v. United States, 268 U. S. 536; 
terests in such oil and gas leases, and! United States v. Phellis; 257 U. S. 156; 
that stock of the corporation should be| Rockefeller v. United States, 257 U. S. 
issued to such persons “for the purpose | 176, and Cullinan v. Wolker, 262 U. S. 
of representing our respective interests | 134. 
in said property, in exact proportion| In Eisner v. Macomber, 252 U. S. 189, 
thereto, in amounts as follows: Elmhurst | the Court defined “income” as follows: 
Investment Co., 23,040 shares; C. W.!“ ‘Income may be defined as the gain de- 
Forrester, 13,920 shares; C. W. Horn, | rived from capital, from labor, or from 
5,760 shares; N. B. Burge, 2,400 shares;| both combined,’ provided it be under- 
C. A. O'Meara, 480 shares; C. B. Burge,| stood to include profit gained through a 
480 shares; total, 46,080 shares.” | sale or conversion of capital assets.” 

It further provided “that any moneys| In amplifying this definition, the Court 
required for the development of these| said that income was “not a gain ac- 
properties” should be furnished by such| cruing to capital, not a growth or incre- 
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Oil Leases 


Basis for Valuation 


Of Shares Is Lacking 


No Sales of Securities Made to 
Indicate Market 
Price. 


that investment, and that it ‘proceeded,’ 
and was ‘severed’ or rendered severable, 
from it, by the sale for cash, and thereby 
became that ‘realized gain’ which has 
been repeatedly declared to be taxable 
income within the meaning of the consti- 
tutional amendment and the acts of Gon- 
gress.” 

As applied to income derived from the 
sale or exchange of capital assets, it will 
be observed that the definition contains 
two elements: (1) A gain produced by 
or derived from capital. (2) A sever- 
ance of such gain from the capital and 
receipt thereof by the taxpayer for his 
separate use, benefit and disposal. 

The consideration received for the sale 
or exchange must be cash or its equiva- 
lent because there could be no severance 
unless the consideration received for the 
sale or exchange is of a character which 
would permit the segregation of the por- 
tion which represents capital from the 
portion which represents gain or profit. 

In the case of Marr v. United States, 
supra, where there was an exchange of 
stock in one corporation for stock in a 
newly organized corporation which took 
over the assets and liabilities and the 
business enterprise of the first corpora- 
tion, the Court held that taxable income 
resulted because the new corporation was 
essentially different from the old , and 
the stock of the new corporation was 
an essentially different thing from stock 
in the old corporation. However, it 
should be kept in mind that in the Marr 
case the question of whether the stock 
in the new corporation had a market 
value and was the equivalent of cash 
was neither presented nor considered and 
the stock of the new corporation was a 
listed stock which could be readily sold 
and turned into cash. 

The business enterprise here involved 
was the development and operation of 
certain oil leases and the marketing and 
sale of the products fherefrom. This 
business enterprise remained exactly the 
same after the transfer. 

Before the transfer, the title to the 
oil leases was held by the several lessees 
as tenants in common and the business 
enterprise was operated by them as a 
copartnership or joint enterprise. After 








| the transfer, the oil leases were held by 
|the corporation and the business enter- 


prise was operated and carried on by 
the corporation. ? 

Before the transfer, the interests of the 
parties in the oil leases and in the busi- 
ness enterprise were represented by their 
several undivided interests in the-lease 
contracts and they shared in the profits 
in proporfion to such interests. After 
the transfer} the interests of thé parties 
weré evidenced by shares of stotk in 
the corporation in exactly the same pro- 
portion as their respective undivided in- 
terests in the oil and gas leases. 


Individuals Liable 
For All Obligations 


Before the transfer, the parties were 
handicapped with difficulties in making 
contracts and transacting business re- 
sulting from their ownership, as tenants 
in common, of the undivided interests 
in the oil leases and were subject to per- 
sonal liability for obligations of the co- 
partnership or joint enterprise. After 
the transfer, the parties received the 
benefit of corporate management in 
carrying on the business enterprise and, 
under the construction placed upon the 
contract by counsel for the Commis- 
sioner, were exempt from personal lia- 
bility for the debts and obligations of 
the corporation. 

Therefore, in the instant case, the cor- 
poration is essentially different from the 
tenancy in common and the copartner- 
ship or joint enterprise and the shares 
in the corporation are essentially dif- 
ferent from the undivided interests in 
the leases as tenants in common and in 
the business as partners or owners of 
joint enterprise. 

_In our opinion, these facts differen- 
tiate the instant case from Eisner v. 
Macomber, 252 U. S. 189, and Weiss v. 
Stearn, 265 U. S. 242, and bring it 
within the rule laid down in Marr v. 
United States, 268 U. S. 536, provided 
the shares of stock received in exchange 
for oil leases had a market value or price 
and thére was a transfer of the bene- 
ficial or equitable as well as the legal 
title in the oil and gas leases to the 
corporation. 

Counsel for appellants urge that there 
was no sale to the corporation; that the 
corporation merely took the legal title 
as trustee for the owners of the several 
oil leases. They base this contention 
largely upon the provisions contained in 
the proposal which was accepted by the 
resolution of the corporation. Such pro- 
posal recited that the corporation was 
to be created for the purpose of taking 
title to the oil properties and holding, 
developing and disposing of the products 
therefrom all in the interest of the in- 
dividual owners of such oil and gas 
leases. It provided that stock should be 
issued to such individual owners for the 


proportionate interests in such oil and 
gas leases. It further provided that 
such individual owners should advance 
the necessary moneys required for the 
development of the leases, in proportion 
to their respective interests in such 
leases. 

On the other hand, ,counsel for the 
Commissioner contend that the leases 
were assigned outright and that the 
language of the proposal, embodied the 
contract of Mar. 31, could not control 
the legal effect of the contracts of as- 





persons “in proportion to their respec-| ment of value in the investment; but a 
tive interests therein.” | gain, a profit, something of exchange- 
The Board further found that the Or-| able value proceeding from the property, 
lando Petroleum Company was incor-|severed from the capital however in- 
porated Apr. 15, 1919, under the laws) vested or employed, and coming in, be- 
of Kansas, with its principal office at | ing ‘derived,’ that is, received or drawn 
Topeka, Kans., and with an authorized | by the recipient (the taxpayer) for his 
capital stock of fifty thousand shares of | separate use, benefit and disposal,” 
the par value of One Hundred Dollars' In applying this definition, in the case 
each; that at a meeting of the stock-| of Merchants’ L. & T. Co. v. Smietanka, 
-holders cf the Orlando Company, on| 255 U. S. 509, at 519, the Court said: 
Apr. 15, 1919, the contract above re-| | “Since the fund here taxed was the 
amount realized from the sale of the 
stock in 1917, less the capital investment 
as determined by the trustee as of Mar. 
1, 1913, it is palpable that it was a ‘gain 
or profit’ ‘produced by’ or ‘derived from’ 


ferred to was treated as a proposal and 
@ resolution was adopted reciting and 
accepting such proposal to transfer the 
leases in consideration of the delivery of 
‘the certificates of capital stock of the 
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signment and cértificates of stock issued 
by the corporation. 

The declaration of trust need not be 
contained in the instrument which trans- 
fers the legal fitle. It may be set forth 
in a separate instrument or in several 
instruments, provided they are related 
to and connected with each other and, 
when construed together, establish the 
existence of the trust. Kintner v. 
Jones, 122 Ind. 148, 23 N. E. 701; 
Williams v. Williams, 118 Mich. 477, 76 
N. W. 1039; Tenney v. Simpson, 37 Kans. 
579, 15 Pac. 512, 518; Ransdel v. Moore, 
153 Ind. 393, 53 N. E, 767; Hodge v. 
Joy, — Ala. —, 92 Sou. 171, 177-178; 
Smith v. Hainline, — Mo. —, 253 S. W. 
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Deductions—Losses—Losses Resulting From Voluntary Acts—All Revenue 
Acts— , 

Where a taxpayer acquired improved property on which the improvements 
were wrecked as a part of a program to construct new buildings thereon, 
and later abandpned such program, no deductible loss was sustained because 
the demolition of the buildings may be considered to have made the land \ 
more valuable for some other eee v. Commissioner, (B. T, A.)— 
IV. U. S. Daily 1698, Sept. 17, 1929. \ 


Income—Realized Income, Defined—Exchanges—Gain or Loss—Trusts— 
Fair Market Values—1918 Act— 

Where a group of individuals, holding oil and gas leases as tenants in 
common, organized a corporation for the purpose of management of the 
property, and each individual received, in exchange for his undivided in- 
terest, shares in the qorporation equivalent to the percentage of-his prior 
undivided interest, and there were no sales or offers to buy the corporate 
stock which was unlisted, no taxable income was’ realized because there was 
no basis for computation of gain, if any, resulting from the transaction. 
— et al. v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 10)—IV. U.S. Daily 1698, Sept. 17, 
1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


1049, 1051-1052; Loring v. Palmer, 118{act of 1918. This claim was not pre- 


U. S. 321, 339-340. Therefore, as be-| sented in the Elmhurst petition for ap- 
tween the parties and the corporation,| peal but was first urged on the hearing 
the proposal, the resolution of accept-| under Rule 50. We agree with the 
ance, the assignments and the certificate | ruling of the Board that this issue could 
of stock constituted one transaction] not be presented for the first time at the 
and the intent of the parties must be/| hearing provided for under Rule 50, 
gathered from an examination of all of| Metropolitan Business College v. Blair, 
these instruments. We conclude that| 24 Fed. (2d) 176. ; | 
these instruments, considered together,| The causes are reversed and remanded 


manifest an intention to transfer to the| for further proceedings in accordance 
corporation the legal title to the leases| with this opinion. 


and personal property used in connection 
Post Office Studies 


therewith, as a managing trustee and to 
retain the equitable title to such prop- 
is 
Reply Card Designs 


erty in the assignors. 
Stock of Company 
Had No Market Value 

Counsel for appellants further urge 
that the shares of stock had no mar- 
ket value; that they were not the equiv- 


alent of cash; that no severance of 
profits occurred and that therefore no 


Business Cards and Envelopes 
Are Not as Popular as Stamps. 


{Continued from Page 1.1 


income was derived within the definition 
laid down in Eisner v. Macomber, supra. 

Counsel for the Government admit 
that there were no sales, no offers to 
sell and no offers to buy but insist that 
since the leases had a market value the 
stock also must have had a market value 
at least equal to that of the leases and 
that, where there is no actual market 
value for corporate stock, instrinsic 
value may be restorted to for the pur- 
pose of estimating market value. They 
further contend that the burden of 
proving the absence of a market value 
was upon appellants, citing Wickwire v. 
Reinecke, 275 U. S. 101, and Avery v. 
Commissioner, 22 Fed. (2d) 6; and that 
appellants did not meet this burden of 
proof. 

It seems clear to us that stock for 
which there is no market—which could 
not be sold or_could not be sold for an 
amount reasonably approximate to its 
real or intrinsic value—has no market 
value within the meaning of Sec. 202 


give close attention to suggestions for a 
greater use of the business reply cards 
and envelopes, unless the Postmaster 
General, as a result of a new aera: 
system being devised by the Third As-| 
sistant Postmaster General, Frederic A. 
Tilton, discovers a new method to elim- 


inate them entirely. Mr. Tilton is not| 
ready to express his views regarding any 
change in the postage rates for the va- 
rious classes of mails but there is every 
indication that the Postmaster General 
is detremined to bring about a new plan 
of adjusting them without detriment to 
the present efficiency of the postal serv- 
ice, it was declared. 


} When Mr. Tilton completes his work| 
it will be known definitely just what| 
will become of the business reply cards| 
and envelopes. In the meantime the 
Department is going ahead in studying 
various suggestions for improving the 
financial situation of- the postal service 
which at the present has set up a cumu- 





| demolition. 
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Demolition of Building to Clear Site 
Held Not to Represent Deductible Loss 





Value of Property Considered to Have Been Enhanced in 
Ruling by Board of Tax Appeals. 


A deductioon from taxable income,was|the proposed construction 


sought for losses sustained through a 
voluntary demolition of buildings upon 
property which the taxpayer acquired as 
a site for a new structure. The program 
ox construction later was abandoned. 

The Board of Tax Appeals held that 
the deduction was not allowable, for the 
reason that by wrecking the buildings, 
the taxpayer had made the site more 
valuable for the purpose contemplated, 
or any other use. 





Rosert B. GRIFFIN 


v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Board of Tax Appeals. 
No. 30967. 

ALBERT R. PALMER and HARRY W. STELLE 
for petitioner; Bruce ‘A. Low for re- 
spondent. 

Findings of Fact and Opinions 
Sept. 13, 1929 

The petitioner is a resident of New 
Jersey and during the years on appeal 
was president of the Robert Griffin Com- 
pany of Jersey City. 

In 1922 petitioner purchased a parcel 
of property adjacent to his residence on 
which there stood two family dwellings. 
The cost of the buildings, exclusive of 
the land, was $7,500 and $7,000, respec- 
tively. This purchase was made with a 
view of erecting a modern apartment 
house on the land, covering the entire 
property. In 1923 the services of an 
architect was secured and plans were 
drawn for a building of an estimated 
cost of $125,000. Subsequently, when 
bids were received from competent con- 
tractors to perform the work, the lowest 
bid received was $200,000, and in 1924, 
the project was abandoned. The build- 
ings, however, were demolished, one in 
1923 and the other in 1924. 


Deducts Cost of House 
From Income Schedule 


In his income tax for 1923 the peti- 
tioner deducted a loss on account of the 
building demolished in such year in the 
amount of $7,475, such claimed loss being 
the difference between the cost of. $7,500 
and $25, the net amount received upon 
A similar loss was claimed 
in 1924 on account of the demolition of 
the other building in the amount of 
$6,975, such amount being the difference 
between the cost of $7,000 and $25, the 
net amount realized upon demolition. 
Both losses were disallowed by the Com- 
missioner. 


Littleton: We are unable .to dis- 
tinguish the principle here esented 
from that before us in Arthur H. Ingle, 
1B. T. A. 595, wherein we held that the 
cost of buildings voluntarily removed 
from land in preparation for the future 
use of such land for other purposes is 
not a deductible loss, even though the 
plans with respect to the future use of 
the land may fail of realization. The 


exact date in 1924 when the demolition of 


|there was a loss of their cost. 





lans were 
abandoned, are not shown, but it does 
appear that land, with the buildings in 
question located thereon, was purchased 
in 1922 for the purpose of constructing 
an apartment house on the location of 
these buildings; that in 1923 and 1924 
the buildings were demolished, and that 
in 1924, after plans had been prepared 
in 1923 for the proposed building and 
bids had subsequently been ~secured 
which were much higher than was antici- 
pated, the construction project was aban- 
doned. That is, purchase .of land andy » 
buildings and demolition of the buildings & 
for the purpose of preparing the land for ° 
another type of improvement were a part 
of the same plans. and these plans were 
abandoned at or about the time the de- 
molition was completed or shortly there- 
after. We are of the opinion that a de- 
dsctible loss is not shown to have been 
sustained under such circumstances. The - 
fact that a definite part of the cost is 
attributable to the buildings is not ma- 
terial; clearly it was not a building or 
buildings which the petitioner desired, 
but a locaton for thé proposed apart- 
ment house. It would certainly be un- 
reasonable not to look beyond the money 
consideration involved in a transaction, 
in order to determine gain or loss, where 
a building was purchased for $7,500 and 
almost immediately disposed of upon 
voluntary demolition for $25, The mo- 
tivating cause for such destruction and 
disposition was the improvement of the 
land for some purpose other than that 
for which it was then being used. And 
even though the plans in contemplation 
when the purchase and demolition took 
place were abandoned, this does not 
necessarily mean that the xemoval of the 
buildings did not make the land more 
valuable for some other purpose. The 
cases cited by petitioner, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Evanston, Wyo., 1 B. T. 
A. 9; Steinbach Co., 3 B. T. A. 348; and 
C. U. Connellee, 4 B. T. A. 359, are easily 
distinguishable from the case at bar. 

Reviewed by the board, 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent, 


Dissenting Opinion 
Is Filed in Case 


Sternhagen, dissenting: It is stipu- 
lated as a fact that the two buildings 
cost $7,500 and $7,000, respectively, and 
that.they were demolished in 1923 and 
1924. The conclusion seems to me to 
follow that the buildings were gone and 
There is 
no room for equivocation as to whether 
the investment in the land included any 
value for the buildings or that the build- 
ings were a worthless burden on the land, 
for whatever may have been the invest- 
ment in the land, the buildings had their 
separate stipulated cost. If there were 
any dispute as to the propriety of an al- 
location of cost as between land and 
buildings or as to its amount, or as to 
whether: the ‘buildings. had; any: cost, it 


purpose of representing their respective | 


(b) of the revenue act of 1918. It 
seems equally clear to us that such 
stock, which would have to be sacrificed 
by the holder in order to convert it into 
cash, does not have an exchangeable 
value within the meaning of the defini- 
tion laid down in Eisner v. Macomber, 
supra. Such was the holding in Bourr 
v. McLaughlin (D. C. Cal.), 19 Fed. 
(2d) 148; Tsivoglou v. United States 
(C. C. A. 1), 27 Fed. (2d) 564, 81 Fed. 
(2d) 706. See also Holmes Federal 
Taxts, Sec. 332, page 597, Id. Sec. 337, 
page 620. 

Sec. 202 (b) provides that “the prop- 
erty received in exchange shall for the 
purpose of determining gain or loss be 
treated as the equivalent of cash to the 
amount of its fair market value, if 
any.” Under this section, where prop- 
erty is exchanged for other property, 
there is no taxable gain unless. the 
property received in exchange has, a 
value realizable in money’s worth. If 
the property received in exchange does 
not have such a valué, the exchange 
leaves the taxpayer where he was before 
the exchange. Such must be the con- 
struction of Sec. 202 (b) if it is to be 
brought within the definition of “in- 
come” as laid down in Eisner v. Ma- 
comber, supra, because if the value of the 
property received in exchange cannot 
be realized in money, then the profit in 
the transaction is not susceptible of be- 
ing severed from the capital. 

No doubt cases may arise where in- 
trinsic value may be resorted to for the 
purpose of establishing market value. 
For example, where stock is closely held 
and there are no sales thereof on the 
open market but where, from proven 
facts and circumstances, there could be 
no doubt of the existence of a market 
for the stock at a fair price if the same 
were offered for sale. In such case, 
| however, it would be necessary to show 
| not only that there were no sales which 
reasonably reflected the market value 
but that there would be a market value 
if the stock were offered for sale. 
Holmes Federal Taxes (6 Ed.), p. 620, 
Sec. 337. 


Appellant’s Contention 


Sustained by Court 

| The deficiencies made by the Com- 
| missioner were prima facie correct and 
the burden of showing lack of market 
value rested upon appellants. The ques- 
| tion remains—did they meet this bur- 
den? The proof showed that the Com- 
missioner determined the market value 
of the shares solely from the market 
value of the leases and took no other ele- 
| ments into consideration; that there were 
no sales of the stock and no offers to 
| buy it; that it was assessable under 
the provisions of the contract of Mar. 
31; that it was highly speculative; that 
prejudice existed against stock of such 
character; that oil leases could be sold 
but that stock could not be sold. \ 

A negative is always difficult to es- 
tablish, but we think appellants sus- 
tained the burden of proof and estab- 
lished that the stock in question could 
not have been sold at a price approxi- 
mating what the Commissioner deter- 
mined to be its intrinsic value. 

It is our conclusion that the de- 
ficiencies should be set aside in so far 
as they were based upon the transfer 
of the oil and gas leases to the Orlando 
Company. 

The Elmhurst case presents one’ other 
question: Whether income derived from 
the sale of six leases made by that com- 
pany should have been computed under 
| the provision of Sec. 337 of the revenue 


lative deficit estimated at $137,000,000. 
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the second building was 
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MEETING THE 
DEMAND FOR 


SPEED 





/missouRt) 


PACIFIC 
Sy 


"A service Institution” 


completed and 


IME is of vital importance. .. Speed is the 
battle cry of business. Telegraph wires hum 
with “hurry up” messages. Airplanes flash 
their way across the continent with impor- 
tant mail. “Rush this through” isthe constant 
urge of shippers and receivers of freight. 
“How quickly can I get there?” asks the 
traveler. Success means a constant battle 
against time. . . . Speed is all important. 


A rehabilitated railway plant... . rebuilt 
roadbeds, new equipment, faster, more 
powerful motive power and an army of loyal 
employes, perfectly attuned to the spirif 
of the times—thus do the Missouri Pacific 
Lines meet the demands of modern buiness. 


FAST DAILY SERVICE 


thru the St. Lovis and Memphis gateways 
to Texas, Mexico and Southern California 


A fleet of fast passenger trains, led by the interna- 
tionally famous “Sunshine Special,” is operated daily 
by the Missouri Pacific Lines between St. Lovis-Mem- 
phis and the great Southwest. 7 7 7 In addition to 
the “Sunshine Special’, which has bé6n serving the 
Southwest for more than 13 years, this fleet includes 
such distinctive passenger trains as “‘The Texan”, 
“The Hot Springs Special’ and “The Southerner’ 


If special attention to your traveling and shipping 
needs to or from the great Southwest is desired, be 
suré to specify the MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES. 


A. D. BELL 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] vy 
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Expansion IsShown | Letters and Telegrams Present Views 
On Pronosal to Modify Packers Decree 


In July Exports of 


Electrical Supplies Record of Hearing Before Department of Agriculture to 


Obtain Opinion of Farmers Closed. 


Radio Sets and Refrigera-| 
tors Are Chief Factors in 
Development of 
Commerce. 


Exports of electrical equipment from 
the United States during July amounted 
to $12,891,948, an increase of $2,971,960, 
compared with the same month last year, 
according to a statement Sept. 16 by 
the electrical division, Department of 
Commerce. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Total sales for the seven-month period 


v~ended July 31, 1929, showed an increase 


of $20,482,564. The growth of the for- 
eign markets for radio apparatus and 
electric refrigerators has been the out- 
standing feature throughout the year, 
annd exports of these devices have shown 
a steady and consistent increase. 

The value of exports of radio equip- 
ment during July amounted to $1,787,342, 
an increase of $838,901, compared with 
the corresponding month last year, and 
the seven-month total was $9,132,168, or 
a gain of $3,840,928. Shipments of elec- 
tric refrigerators, including both sets up 
to %-ton capacity and sets from %-ton 
to 1-ton capacity, amounted to $1,186,- 
546 for July, a gain of $610,798, the in- 
crease for the seven-month period being 
$3,666,258. Other substantial gains were 
made during July for insulated copper 
wire and cable, railway signals and 
switches, insluating material, accessories 
and parts for motors, interior and street 
lighting fixtures and portable electric 


The record of the hearing before tho 
Department of Agriculture relative to 
the proposed modification of the so- 
called ‘Packers’ Consent Decree” was 
closed Sept. 16, the last-day upon which 
briefs on the subject could be filed by 
farm organizations. 

Written statements nhve been received 
supplementary to the testimony taken 
at the recent five-day hearing before a 
committee appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde. Thé hear- 
ing was called to determine the views of 
farm organizations relative to the pro- 
posals of two of the national packers to 
modify the decree entered first in 1920. 

More than 300 agricultural associa- 
tions were asked for an expression of 
their views. Secretary Hyde, in open- 
ing the hearing two weeks ago, ex- 
plained that the views expressed in the 
testimony and written statements would 
be transmitted to the Attorney General 
for his information “and possibly for his 
guidance as to economic effects upon 
farm prices, farm marketing and agri- 
culture generally.” 

A hearing in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia on the petition 
of Armour & Co. and Swift & Co., and 
their affiliated firms, to modify the decree 
has been set for Oct. 2 next. 


Telegrams and letters have been re- 
ceived by Secretary Hyde from various 
farm organizations and individuals pre- 
senting views on the modification of the 
“Packers Consent Decree.” These have 


| 








tools. Shipments of transforming or 
converting apparatus also increased. 

Some of the decreases in exports noted 
included self-contained lighting outfits, 
storage batteries, electric lamps, electric 
fans, household washing machines and 
bare copper wire. 

Foreign shipments of flashlight bat- 
teries during July amounted to $211,591, 
an increase of $13,057 compared with 
the corresponding month last year. Bri- 
tish India and British Malaya offered 
good markets for this commodity, taking 
$38,489 and $20,109, respectively. Flash- 
light batteries valued at $23,714 were 
purchased by Argentina during July and 
Java and Madura took $17,419 worth. 
Australia purchased $12,709 worth and 
Siam $9,024. 


been referred to the Committee. 


A telegram received Sept. 13 by Mr. 
Hyde from the Tillamook County Cream- | 
ery Association states: 

“Supplementing our telegram of Aug. 
22 we hereby withdraw our objection to 
the modification of the Packers’ Consent 
Decree in so far as it relates strictly to 
retailing of meats; but we do not with- 
draw our objection to the packers 
getting into nonallied lines of any kind. 
We believe that if packers confine them- 
selves strictly to meat business it is 
better for all concerned.” 


Restriction of Trade 
| By Packers Decree 
The proposed modification of the de- 





Australia was our largest market for | 


radio dry batteries and Argentina the 
most important for other dry and wet 
cell ; rimary batteries. The markets for 
storage batteries are fairly scattered 
throughout different countries with the 
exception of most European countries. 


Gain Made in Exports 
Of Music Instruments 


‘ 





Phonographs and Records 
Contributed 66 Per Cent 
Of Shipments. 


Exports of music instruments for the 
first seven months of 1929 totaled $10,- 
999,522 compared to $9,495,917 for the 
corresponding period of 1928, or a gain 
of 15 per cent, according to statistics 
made available Sept. 14 by the special- 
ties division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Phonographs and phonograph records 
contributed 66 per cent of the music 
instrument shipments and recorded: a 
gain of 26 per cent over the first seven 
months of 1928. The United States ex- 
ported 180,556 phonographs valued at 
$4,717,623 and 5,894,320 records valied 
at $2,486,490 during the first seven 
months of the current year, the statis- 
tics showed. : 

South American countries were the 
heaviest purchasers of phonographs, 
taking nearly half of the total exports. 
Other big buyers were Mexico, Canada, 
Central America, China and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Shipments of pianos and player pianos 
fell off 29 per cent during the seven- 
month period. There were 4,531 ex- 
ported valued at $1,229,640 compared 
to 5,702 valued at $1,589,822 in the 
first seven months of 1928. Australia 
is the heaviest purchaser of pianos, tak- 
ing practically one-third of the exports. 
Other big purchasers are Canada, Mex- 
ico, Cuba, British South Africa and Ar- 
gentina, it was stated. 

A 5.7 per cent increase was noted in 
musical instrument imports for the first 
seven months of the -year’ which 
amounted to $2,423,106, compared to 
$2,292,186 for the corresponding period 
of *1928. This gain was due largely to 
increased piano and organ imports which 
totaled $197,002 compared to $103,124 in 
the seven-month period of 1928. More 
than half of musical instrument imports 
are designated in the tabulations as 
“other instruments, parts, and accesso- 
ries” and 18 per cent are band instru- 
ments and violins. A duty of 40 per 
cent is impo on most instruments 
imported, it was stated. 


Production of Coal 


Reduced for Week 


Smaller Output Ascribed to Hol- 
iday in Week Ending Sept. 7. 


Decreases in the total production of 
both soft and hard coal in the week 
ended Sept. 7, due for the most part to 
the holiday Labor Day, Sept. 2, is noted 
in the weekly coal report released Sept. 
16 by the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce. Soft coal production 
dropped 12 per cent, or 1,281,000 tons, 
it is stated. 

In full text the statement follows: 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 7, including lig- 
nite and coal coked at the mines, is esti- 
mated at 9,408,000 net tons as against 
10,689,000 tons in the preceding week. 
The decrease, 1,281,000 tons, or 12 per 
cent, was due largely to the Labor Day 
holiday pn Sept. 2. Production during 
the holiday week in 1928 amounted to 
8,935,000 tons. 

Because of the full holiday on Monday, 
Sept. 2, Labor Day, the total produc- 
tion of Pennsylvania anthracite de- 
creased to 1,264,000 net tons during the 
week ended Sept. 7. The total number 
of cars of anthracite, loaded amounted 
to 24,978 as against 33,094 in the week 
ended Aug. 31. . 


cree was advocated in a letter received 
Sept. 6 from J. L. Tormey, of the Ameri- 
can Polled Shorthorn Society, Chicago, 
Ill., which stated: 

“This society sees no reason why pack- 
ers are hedged around with a set of rules 
entirely different, apparently, from any 
other large business organization in the 
| United States. We believe that the con- 
sent decree restricts freedom of trade 
and makes the handling of meats and 
other food products more expensive, and 
means additional costs between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer of meat. It is 
quite’ well agreed that the retailing of 
meat could be more effectively done than 
is the case; and this organization can see 
no difference between the packers enter- 
ing the retail field than the large chain 
organizations that are now in the busi- 
ness.” 


Peter Winkel, of Sioux City, Iowa, in 





ers should be permitted to own and 
operate retail meat markets, to own any 
interest in public stockyards, market 
companies or stockyard terminal railroad; 
to manufacture, distribute, or other- 
erwise deal in any commodities included 
in the decree; to own in part or in whole 
the capital stock of any corporation en- 
gaged in manufacturing or distribution 
of such commodities; to use or permit 
others to use their distributive system 
and facilities for. handling of such com- 
modities; to lease or sell any of the 
items of their distributive system; to 
own interest in public cold storage ware- 
houses, and engage in fresh milk and 
cream business. 


“Tt looks unfair and un-American to 
us to prohibit the packer or anyone else 
from investing and spending their dol- 
lars the same way as every other Ameri- 
can citizen.” 


Distributing Agency 
Useful to Producers 


In a telegram dated Sept. 11, W. F. 
Beard, of Modesto, Calif., said: 


“As a grower of fruits and livestock 
and using the packers for handling of 
my products, I believe a great injustice 
to me and my fellow growers will be 
done by barring the packers from distrib- 
uting through their many branches farm 
products; therefore I request modifica- 
tion of the packers’ decree.” 

A telegram from the California Co- 
operative Producers, of San Francisco, 
Calif., on Sept. 10, read: 

“Referring to the packers’ consent de- 
cree, there is no question but that pack- 
ers’ competition in buying agricultural 
products will tend to increase growers’ 
price, and likewise their competition in 
selling will tend to lower the price of 
the consumer. Their national and inter- 
national system of distribution should be 
|of distinct advantage to agriculture by 
finding new and in stimulating old mar- 
| kets.” 

Ralph Snyder?president, Kansas State 
Farm Bureau, said in his letter: 

“If there was ever a good reason for 
this order, marketing conditions have so 
| changed in the past 10 years that there 
would seem to be no longer excuse or 
good economic reason for its continuance, 
This is especially so, so far as the retail 
| business is concerned. The section pio- 
hibiting ownership and control of stock 
might as well stand, but is of minor im- 
portance.” * 
| ~W. L, Henning, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Southdown Breeders Association. 
| State College, Pa., in a letter of Sept. 
|7, said: r 

“I am very much interested in the pro- 
posed modification of the Packers’ Con- 
sent Decree, and my organization, as an 
organization of purebred breeders of 
| sheep, is very much interested in this 
ruling. Personally, I can .see no reason 
why the large packer should not be per- 
mitted to conduct retail or chain istores 
if they cared to. This organization is 
willing to assist in any way they can to 
benefit the producer of lamb and mutton. 

“I might add that we also are inter- 
ested in the proposed tariff changes on 
wool, * * * This association would like to 
see the tariff raised from 31 to 34 cents | 
or more on a scoured basis; and we do 
not like to see the cheaper grades of wool 





a letter of Aug. 28, said: 
“We are of the opinion that the pack- 


come into the United States to 10wer the 
tariff rates.” 

J. C. Garrison, State Senator, Twelfth 
District, Modesto, Calif., in a telegram 
received Sept. 9, said: 

“I suggest modification of Packers’ 
Consent Decree to permit packers to mar- 
ket output of farmers cooperative organ- 
ization, which is very necessary aid to 
agriculttre in line with the President’s 
farm relief program.” 


Facilities Desirable 
For Marketing Produce 


F. P. Holland, of Midland, Tex., in a 
telegram of Sept. 7, said: 

“Texas Breeders and Feeders Asso- 
ciation * * * went on record as favoring 
modification of the packers decree. This 
association feels that this ruling under 
present conditions -is working a hardship 
on both producers and consumers of 
meat products, and that relief can only 
be had by a modification of this decree.” 

Carles H. Ward, director of the Cali- 
fornia Cooperative Canneries, of Strath- 
more, Calif., in a telegram of Sept. 7, 
said: 

“Agriculturists in South San Joaquin 
take renewed hope from aid of the new 
Federal agencies given ‘Sun Maid’ 
growers any and all assistance to other 
cooperatives of State and their allied 
agencies for distribution is imperative. 
Modification of consent decree will give 
growers further aid without additional 
Government sudsidy.” 

The Farmers’ Union Cooperative Pro- 
duce Assocition, of Kansas City, Kans., 
in a telegram of Sept. 6, said: 

“We operate of quite a large scale in 
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Packing’ Industry 


dairy and poultry products and have 
greatly enlarged program under way. 
Our board, in executive session, today, 
strongly urges modification of packers 
consent decree be not allowed in any 
form which will handicap or threaten 
dairy and poultry cooperatives through 
transportation advantages we cannot 
secure.” 

L. R. Calcote, of Rupert, Idaho, in a 
telegram of Sept. 6, said: 

“As a representative producer of live- 
stock, I urge your earnest consideration 
of the petition to modify the packers 
decree, so that all packers may be per- 
mitted to engage in the retailing of all 
food products. We producers believe that 
this is the only way in which our com- 
modity, under present retailing condi- 
tions, can be fairly and economically 
marketed, and our product be given to 
the consumer on an equal basis with 
other food products, at the same time 
permitting the consumer to buy the 
proper meats at the lowest possible 
price.” 

James Cook, secretary of the Livestock 
Shippers Association, Clearwater, Minn., 
in a letter of Sept. 6, stated that his 
association had passed a resolution rec- 
ommending the modification of the pack- 
ers consent decree. 


Market for Beauty Products 
Shows Increase in China 


Chinese women are adopting the use 
|of imported powders, creams and other 
beauty prgducts and there is an increas- 
ing market for such articles, the com- 
mercial attache at Peiping (Peking), 
Julean Arnold, informed the Depart- 


ment of Commerce Sept. 14. The full 
text of the statement follows: 
Much of the distribution is done 


through department stores and shops and 
| several of these have connections with 


other countries. There are a number of 
products, both American and European, 











on the market. Appropriate advertising 
\‘and educational work as well as attrac- 
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Growth of Textile Industry in Canada 


Increases Cotton Exports to Dominion 


Shipments Valued at $24,219,000 in 1928 Placed Coun- 
try in Eighth Place as Market. 


Development of Canadian cotton manu- 
facturing in 1928 resulted in the impor- 
tation of American raw cotton valued at 
$24,219,000, and placed Canada in eighth 
places as an export market for cotton 
grown in this country, the textile divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, an- 
nounced Sept. 16. ; ‘ 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

In 1927 the cotton textile industry of 
Canada comprised 77 establishments with 
a capital investment of $94,229,000, ac- 
cording to the census recently published 
by the Dominion bureau of statistics of 
the department of trade and commerce. 
These mills employed 22,285 wage earn- 
ers and reported a production valued at 
$87,548,000, of which $45,665,000 repre- 
sented the cost of materials (not iticlud- 
ing fuel and electricity) and the balance 
of $41,883,000, the value added by man- 
ufacture. 

The Dominion bureau of statistics di- 
vides the cotton ‘textile industry into five 
distinct sections, classified according to 
the products manufactured as fgllows: 
Cotton yarn and cloth, $75,819,000; cot- 
ton thread, $4,641,000; cotton batting 
and wadding, $3,095,000; cotton and wool 
waste, $2,296,000, and cotton goods, n. 
e. s., $1,697,000. 

In the calendar year 1928, Canada pur- 
chased cotton semimanufactures and 
manufactures produced in the United 








tive labels in Chinese may add consid- 





popularity of American 


2 products of this 
type in China. 
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Cough. 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Saturday night, over a coast-to-coast network of N. B. C. 
© 1929, The American Tobacco Co., Mirs, 
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Horses Do Not Climb Treas 
AN ANCIENT PREJUDICE 
HAS BEEN REMOVED 


Anger and fear greeted the faltering efforts of the first automobile. But the hands of AMERICAN INTELLI- 
GENCE guided the steering wheel and controlled the throttle—the automobile drove on to glorious success. 


Gone is that ancient prejudice against cigarettes— Progress 
has been made. We removed the prejudice against cigarettes 
when we removed harmful corrosive ACRIDS (pungent 
irritants) from the tobaccos. 


EARS ago, when cigarettes were made without the aid of 

modern science, there originated that ancient prejudice against 
all cigarettes. That criticism is no longer justified- LUCKY 
STRIKE, the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made of the choicest 
tobacco, properly aged and skillfully blended—“It’s Toasted.” 


“TOASTING,” the most modern step in cigarette manufacture, 


removes from LUCKY STRIKE harmful irritants which are present 


cigarettes manufactured in the old-fashioned way. 


Everyone knows that heat purifies, and so “TOASTING’— 
LUCKY STRIKE’S extra secret process—removes harmful 
corrosive ACRIDS (pungent irritants) from LUCKIES which in the 
old-fashioned manufacture of cigarettes cause throat irritation and 
coughing. Thus “TOASTING” has destroyed that ancient prejudice 
against cigarette smoking by men and by women. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Co 


States, to the value of $21,149,000, ac- 
cording to the textile division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Philippines im- 
ported $14,070,000 worth, sales to Cuba 
totaled $12,655,000 and to Argentina, 
$11,873,000. 

During 1928, shipments of lint cotton 
from the United States to Canada 
amounted to 234,103 running bales, val- 
ued at $24,219,000. From the standpoint 
of value, Canada stood in eighth place in 
1928, as an export market for American 


raw cotton, although its purchases were | 


only a little more than one-tenth of the 
value of shipments to Germany and the 
United Kingdom, which took $217,891,- 
000 and $211,399,000 worth, respectively. 

The development of cotton manufac- 
turing in the Dominion of Canada, ac- 
cordingly, is of vital interest not only to 
exporters Of’ yaw cotton but also to those 
engaged in cotton manufacture in the 
United States. 


Nitrogen Is High 





In Washington Coal! 


Results of Experiments Made 
At Mines Are An- 
nounced. 


Coal in the State of Washington is 


erably toward building up further the! exceptionally high in nitrogen content, 


it has been found through a survey be- 
ing conducted at Seattle by the North- 
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Licenses for Transmitters 
For Transocean Use Sought 


Applications for licensing of four 
transmitters at Rocky Point, N. Y., for 
use in a transoceanic point-to-point serv- 
ice were filed with the Federal Radio 
Commission Sept. 16 by RCA Communi- 
cations, Inc., it was announced at the 
Commission. 














west experiment station of the Bureau 
of Mines of the Department of Com- 
merce, the Bureau has stated. 

The statement follows in full text: 

A survey of the composition and char- 


acteristics of the coals occurring in the 
State of Washington, now being con- 
ducted by the Northwest, experiment sta- 
tion of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, Seat- 
tle, Wash., in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Washington, has drawn at- 
tention to the exceptionally high con- 
tent of nitrogen in some of the coals 
found in that State. Usually the nitro- 
gen content of coal on the as-received 
basis varies from 0.75 per cent to 1.70 
per cent with an average of about 1.35 
per cent. 


Most of the coals in Washington ap- 
proach these percentages of nitrogen. 
The high-rank coking coals of. Pierce 
County, however, contain an average 
nitrogen content of 1.95, some samples 
showing as much as 2.30 per cent. It 
is probably a coincidence that those coals 
which have been most greatly altered 
by metamorphic action contain the 
greatest percentage of nitrogen. The 
content of nitrogen on the as-received 
basis in high-rank coals is, of course, 
increased by the low-moisture content 
normal to such coals. So far as is 
known, the Pierce County coals are uni- 
formly higher in nitrogen than any of 
those produced in any foreign countries, 
with the exception of certain coals in 


| South Africa and Manchuria that. con- 








tain up to 2.3 per cent nitrogen. 
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“It’s Toasted”—the phrase that describes 
the extra “toasting” process applied in the 
manufacture of Lucky Strike Cigarettes. 


The finest tobaccos—the Cream of the Crop 
—are scientifically subjected to penetrating 
heat at minimum, 260°—maximum, ‘300°, 
Fahrenheit. The exact, expert regulation 
of such high temperatures removes impuri- 


ties. More than a slogan, “It’s Toasted” is 
recognized by millions as the most modern 
step in cigarette manufacture. 
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In Italian Imports 
Of Farm Machinery 
3 Total for First Quarter of 
1928 Is Exceeded in 


Same Period This 
Year. 








Italy, which for the past two years has 
been declining as a market for foreign- 
made farm machinery, is again on the 
upward trend, the acting commercial at- 
tache at Rome, .A. A. Osborne, informed 
the Department of Commerce Sept. 16. 
Recently published import statistics for 
the first quarter of 1929 showed satisfac- 
tory gains, and although the imports do 
not approach those recorded during the 
corresponding periods of 1926 and 1927, 
they are substantially greater than for 
‘he same period of 1928. The full text 
of the Department’s statement follews: 


During recent years mowers consti- 
tuted the largest single item imported 


into Italy. In the respective initial quar- | 


ters of the years 1926 to 1928, inclusive, 
they have made up 51.5, 59.6, and 52.4 
per cent, respectively, or more than half 
of the total imports. a 
of mowers amounted to 1,413 tons in the 
first three months of 1929, as compared 
with 917 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1928, the proportion to the total 
imports fell to 48.2 per cent. 

No doubt. this decline is due to in- 
creased domestic production of mowers. 
The great mower imports in past years 
have come to the attention of the Italian 
authorities, who inaugurated a formal 
test or competition for domestic mowers 
in the hope of stimulating domestic pro- 
duction and making Italy independent of 
foreign manufacturers. While the actual 


results of this test are not yet recog-; 
nized, it is believed that the competition | 
stimulated home manufacture of | 


mowers, thereby causing the slight de- | of New Sodty’ Wales “dre aévéted al-| 


|most wholly to mixed farming, includ- 


has 


cline in imports. Imports of plows, reap- 
ers, rakes and tedders also increased in 
the first quarter of 1929, as compared 
with the same period of 1928. 
| 


Survey Shows Cost | 


Of Small Dwellings 





Houses Located in Various 
Cities Are Studied by Bu- | 
reau of Standards. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cubic contents to obtain the price per cu- 
bic foot. This varies from 15 cents for a 
low-priced house in Dallas, Tex., to 46 
cents for a Washington, D. C., semi- 
detached house. Another low-price house 
in Dallas sells for 27 cents per cubic 
foot. A Kansas City bungalow sells‘for 
30 cents, the same price as a small Phil- 
adelphia row house, while a representa- 
tive Philadelphia row house sells for 24 
cents. This is merely an indication of 
the price ranges found and does not rep- 
resent an equivalent variation in pur- 
chasing power, as the houses mentioned 
vary-greatly in details. The report will 
show how these details vary. 
Preliminary figures from the survey 
indicate that the kitchen size of houses 
studied, mainly of five and six rooms. 
stems to be more nearly independent of 
any relation to price than any other 
room size. The usual kitchen is about 
8 feet 10 inches by 11 feet 8 inches, and 
contains 103 square feet. In a few cities 
—for example, Kansas City and Dallas— 
the kitchens are smaller, but in these 
cases there is usually a separate break- 
fast room. This is also true in Fort 


Worth, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. bank take over the financing of settlers, ments being produced there now. This 

The dining room is nearly square in there still remain with the irrigation | crop is a machinery crop. It is sown by 
most houses, and the average size in|commission a large number of clients, | machinery and harvested by machinery. 
houses studied is 148 square feet. Omis- | Particularly amongst the earlier settlers, | Furthermore, there is no encouragement 
sion of a portion of the basement is un- and in addition, there are the soldier|for settlers to make it the only crop. 
In | settlers, who took up farms without any| As a matter of fact, the commission has 
Oklahoma City,-where houses with base- capital under the government’s policy of! limited the area that can: be put under 


usual except in warmer climates. 


ments were exceptional, many new homes 
now have a cellar under half of the 
house. Cellars are seldom found in Dal- 
las or Fort Worth. In Jacksonville they 
are also unusual, probably due’ to the 
small distance to water level. Newer 
homes in Los Angeles of two-stery type 
often have a heater cellar 6 feet by 8 
feet, but bungalows usually omit this 
item. The bungalows are piped for gas 
or have a special gas furnace recessed 
in the space under the floor joists. 

While appreciable savings might be 
made by omission of portions of the cel- 
lar in other cities, there is no apparent 
trend in this direction, probably because 
of sales resistance and difficulty with 
financing agencies. 





Regulation of Coal Trade 
In England Is Proposed 


The draft of the plan for the regula-|™atkets when farms are ready to pro-| 


tion of British coal output and prices has 
been completed and submitted to the 
central marketing committee for con- 
sideration, according to a cablegram ‘to 
the Department of Commerce, Sept. 14. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

It provides for the establishment of 
national and district committees. . The 
national committee will regulate na- 
tional output, allocate district quotas, 
and supervise district price schedules, as 
well as appoint arbitrators to settle dis- 
putes arising out of the scheme. The 
district committee will allocate colliery 
quotas, regulate prices in coordination 
with other districts and enforce penalties 
on colliery owners for contraventions of 
the scheme. 


wer 1700) 
_ Foreign Trade 
Lack of Markets Is Chief Handicap 


Although imports 


|ity of the farm and improvements. 
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Settlement and Development of Lands Is Made Difficult 


By Sales 


” 


Lack of good markets for products 
grown on irrigated lands is the chief 
problem of reclamation in Australia, ac- 
cording to a report on reclamation prob- 
lems in New South Wales by H. H. Dare, 
member of the water conservation and 
irrigation commission of that state. 

The report has been made available by 
Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
|the Interior, who recently furnished the 
| commissioner of New South Wales witha 
| report on economic problems of reclama- 
tion on Federal irrigation projects in 

|the United States. 

| Commissioner Dare stated that Aus- 
|tralian experience had been that good 
| markets for irrigation produce were not 
|available on account of the compara- 
| tively sparse population. This lack of 
/a satisfactory market has been the cor- 
| responding cause of a s€arcity of set- 
tlers for irrigation farms. 

| In Australia the settlers do not be- 
come directly responsible for any con- 
/struction charges. They are offered 
land at certain prices and water at cer- 
tain charges; and they obtain their hold- 
ings at market rates. 


System of Loans 


|Found to Be Helpful 

It has been found in New South 
| Wales, said Mr. Dare, that the settler 
| with adequate capital to fully develop 
his farm is the exception. Several Aus- 
\tralian states have provided for ad- 
vances to settlers, either to individuals 
or to cooperative groups. 
|of capital on reasonable security—about 
66 2-3 per cent of the whole—is con- 
sidered sound policy, giving fair pros- 
pects for marketing commodities. 

The larger farms in irrigation areas 


ing cropping, dairying and rice growing. 
Rice is becoming an important crop, but 
the commisison has limited the area to 
100 acres per farm, so far as the ir- 
rigated areas on reclamation projects 
are concerned. 

The full text of Mr. Dare’s report 
follows: 


Referring firstly to the financing of | 


settlers, it has always been found that 
the settler with adequate capital to 
iully develop his farm is quite the excep- 
tion. For the great majority, therefore, 
it has been compulsory to provide a por- 
tion of the necessary funds on the — 
The 
water conservation and irrigation com- 
mission in this state, and the kindred 
body in Victoria—and also, I under- 
stand, in Queensland and South Austra- 
la—have power to make advances so 


| that settlers having only a portion of the} 


{necessary capital may be allowed to pro- 
|ceed with the work of bringing their 
farms into production with as little de- 
|lay as possible. Speaking for New South 
|Wales, there would also be the Rural 
|Bank, which is empowered to lend not 
j only to ordinary settlers on dry farms, 
but also to irrigationists. As a matter 
|of fact, for irrigation farms other than 
{those occupied by soldiers, who are in a 
| special category, the policy of this com- 
mission is to encourage settlers to come 
lunder the bank’s auspices. The bank 
|has wide powers. It raises its money by 
the same methods as an ordinary trad- 
jing bank. This money has to be used 
for rural purposes, either in advances to 
individual settlers or to cooperative 
groups. I feel that it will be better to 
let you have the fullest particulars of the 
bank’s operations, and will therefore in- 
vite that institution to give you these. 
Although it is the policy to have the 


placing them in agriculture at the termi- 
nation of the war. The practice which 


had to be followed of advancing 100 per | 


jeent of the necessary capital was not a 
{business one. This, combined with a 
!general fall in the value of agricyltural 
produce, has caused heavy losses through- 
out Australia, which the governments are 
\meeting. 


‘Problems Encountered 
In Marketing Products 


In considering the question of advances 
|to settlers, the necessity for,good markets 


for irrigation produce must be remem- | 
In the United States, with your | 


bered. 
great population, the difficulties under 
|this heading are for the mogt part prob- 
ably not as great as they are here, and 


Dr. Alvin Johnson in stating his excellent | 


case for financing settlers, naturally as- 
sumes that they will find satisfactory, 


jduce, Unless this is so, there is no justi- 
fication in going on with development. 
At the same time, the marketing prob- 
lem, as far as this country is concérned, 
is a real one, and forms an additional 
| difficulty which has to be overcome, and 
| which has to be borne in mind when ad- 
vancing capital. 

| Briefly, therefore, it may be stated 
| that, given adequate market prospects, 
|the advancing of capital to settlers on 
reasonable security (say, 66 2/ 
of the whole) is perfectly sound, and has 
the great advantage; of bringing farms 
into production speedily. 


| 


th 
| to 


The advance} 


The suggested preparation of land in | existence on the irrigation areas. 
e way of clearing and grading prior | 

; occupation has much to commend it, 
It is hoped to have the| particularly when land can be treated 


Problems. 





tlers were employed in groups soon after 
the war, it has since been carried out 


|perienced labor under proper super- 
vision. 

Referring to the state’s contribution 
to construction costs, you will remember 
|the position in the commonwealth. It 
| is necesary for the state to make fairly 
heavy contributions toward irrigation 
schemes. This has in some instances 
taken the form of “free headworks,” 
although loss of interest for other rea- 
sons has at times to be carried by the 
| state. Here the settlers do not become 
directly responsible for any construction 
| charges; they are offered land at certain | 

prices and water at certain charges. Be- | 
| yond the payment of these they are not | 
| concerned whether the rents and water 
| rates bear any definite relation to con- 
i struction costs. They obtain their hold- 
| ings at market rates. | 
| The irrigation commission of this state | 
|ds placed in a difficult position in relation 
| to obtaining a return on construction | 
| costs for headwork. By act of Parlia- | 
| ment settlers may have their rentals re- 
appraised, or may apply for conversion | 
to freehold, the values in both eases being | 
fixed by the land and valuation court. 
| Again the marketing problem arises, and | 
is taken into consideration by the court. | 
A conversion case came up for decision 
some time ago, and the value then fixed | 
governs the commission, with the result | 
that lands may have to be offered at con- | 
siderably less than cost of land plus | 
works. This represents a very definite 
contribution by the state, and when new 
farms are to be made available in the fu- | 
ture it will be a question of-government | 
policy to determine whether the states 
ean continue to provide certain types of 
| farms at below cost. There is something | 
| to be said for the state aiding irrigated | 
agriculture in this way, seeing that the 
establishment of schemes opens up new 
settlements, increases population and 
production, and adds generally to -the| 
wealth of the state. This is, no doubt, a/| 
warrant for allowing free headworks. | 
| How much farther the system of state | 
|} contribution can be allowed to go will! 
have to be carefully considered. 

The reference to the irrigation of pri- 
| vate lands by government works is of | 

great interest to us. We are anxious to 

obtain the fullest information as to how | 
| the restriction of areas privately held, y 
jand the fixing of sale prices operate 

| where these are applied. There appear 

| to be great difficulties in fixing the price | 
of land as against private holders, al- | 
though it is done as against the state | 
under our system referred to under the 

| previous heading. It certainly does seem 
| right that the state should be puaeuee 
| compensated when by its expenditures it 

increases the values of land, but seeing | 
that in Australia we put-down railways | 
and other large public works without ob- | 
taining any part of the betterment, you | 
will see that a big matter of policy. is in--| 
volved. This has been considered from 

time to time without finality being | 
reached. If you can advise us in due 

course as to your experience, it would be 

of the greatest advantage. 


|\Crop Diversification 
precast on Larger Farms 


Dr. Branson’s observations on economies 
|in farming, particularly in respect of cot- 
|ton and tobacco, are most interesting. 
| Our experience does not allow of any val- 
,uable comments being. offered. ‘Since 
| Mr. Brady, acting on your suggestion. 
| brought back rice seed from the United 
| States in 1921, there has been a con- 
siderable development in that industry 
,on the Murrumbidgee irrigation areas, 
sufficient rice for Australia’s require- 





| rice to 100 acres per farm. Apart from 
the fruit industry on the small farms, it 
can be said that the larger farms on the 
irrigation areas are almost wholly de- 
voted to mixed farming—e. g., cropping, 
dairying, rice growing, etc. 

As you are aware, the suggested plan- 





with very satisfactory results with ex-|. 


| ducers at their plants continued to de- 
; cline and on Dec. 31, 1928, amounted 


|ing 1928 the rubber industry produced 


| than in 1927 produced 136,320,000 pounds 





ning of settlements has been carried out 
by the states in Australia. Certainly 
there have been mistakes at times, par- 
ticularly in respect of the suitability of 
land for certain varieties of fruits, but 
on the whole the effort at planned com- 
munity buildings has been a_ success. 
| Lands have been cleared in large areas 
and have been subdivided into farms, 
roads of access being provided. In many 
;cases clearing 4nd grading have ‘been 
carried out prior to settlement, or fi- 
nanced immediately afterwards. 


there is very little tenant farming. For 
the most part each man works his own 
property. In New South Wales there is 
\@ residence clause which provides that a 
'farm must be the main place of abode of 
| the holder. 
allow of suspension of residence where 
the farm is being put to its best use. 
This privilege is taken advantage of only 
in a comparatively small number of 
Eoneloa: The result of this is that there 
is built up an excellent community spirit. 
Settlers are organized both for the pur- 
pose of buying and selling, and for 











3 per cent! watching their general interests. All the 


usual social amenities, churches, schools, 
| banks, and amusements are available in 
|the several towns that have come into 
The 
cooperative societies are, perhaps, the 
outstanding example of the successful 
organization of settlers for their own wel- 





scheme in operation by the end of /|in fairly large areas. While this proved|fare. In passing, it might be mentioned 
November. costly when inexperienced soldier set-|that in the town of Griffith the price 
———————————— ie ca 








Resources an 


A Lisbilitics of the Fed 


eral Reserve Member Banks 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on September 11, 1929. 


Total. 





Boston. 





(in millions of dollars.) 














N.Y. Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atla, 
Loans and investments—total 22,570 1,511 8,712 1,231 2,183 678 648 
MOE ROTAl : 6\. 00's 0606 cere 17,141 1,173 6,720 924 1,557 521 523 
On securities ...4%....-:+:;; 7,578 490 3,269 478 729 201 152 
EE. GCMOGP 7.0 kn 's'ns bbelee ideo 9,563 683 3,451 446 R28 820 371 
Investments—total ......... 5,430 338 1,992 307 626 158 125 
U. S&S. Govt. securities ..... 2,694 72 1,047 94 301 73 59 
Other securities eos eee 166 945 213 325 84 66 
Reserve with F. R. Bank ... 1,707 99 797 17 129 39 39 
Cash in vault - ‘ 246 19 69 15 29 13 10 
Net demand deposits .... 13,283 913 5.812 705 1,055 350 R24 
@ime deposits .........-... 6,799 468 1,745 261 951 294 233 
Government deposits nae pense aes ‘ é eg . 
Due from banks . i 118 59 137 56 96 49 73 
Due to banks ... wi eae 116 950 157 201 91 99 
Borrowings from F. R. bank 702 46 192 49 58 24 53 

















Chi, St.L. Minn, K.Cty. Dallas. S. F. 
3,369 700 408 703 482 1,945 
2,703 540 286 469 362 1,364 
1,272 240 90 133 102 21 
1,431 299 196 336 260 943 

666 161 121 234 119 581 

306 51 68 108 =: 978 « $7 
360 109 53 126 42 245 
257 44 27 56 33 109 

39 7 6 12 8 20 

1,937 373 236 507 289 783 
1,252 224 132 183 142 964 

205 60 53 119 ‘60 160 

437 104 3 199 86 191 
66 50 27 29 32 70 


On the irrigation areas in Australia | 


This has been modified to | 


. 
i . 
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Use of Carbon Black 
In Automobile Tires 


1929 
Automobiles 


Deaths From Automobile Accidents 
Record Gain for Period of 12 Months) [y 11 States Named 


ea ache 
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Census 





Expands Production Data. Indicates Most ‘Fatal Mishaps Occurred Within 





Output in 1928 Increases 
25 Per Cent With Cor- 
responding Gain in 
Volume of Sales. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
cent, and the total sales for the year 
were 280,579,000 pounds, an increase 
over 1927 of 57,149,000 pounds, or 26 
per cent. 

The production in 1928 had a total 
value at the plants of $13,782,000, or 
an average of 5.54 cents per pound; this 
represents little change in average value 
but, because of the sizeable increase in 
output, it represents a material gain in 
total value over 1927. 

Stocks of carbon biack held by pro- 


to 50,240,000 pounds, as compared with 


82,831,000 pounds on hand at the be- | 


ginning of the year. 

Of the total sales (280,579,000 pounds) 
of carbon black by producers in 1928, 
77,903,000 pounds, or 28 per cent, was 
exported, leaving 202,676,00Q pounds, or 
72 per cent, as the domestic distribu- 
tion, of which 140,938,000 pounds, or 70 
per cent, was sold to rubber companies; 
27,223,000 pounds, or 13 per cent, to ink 
companies; 20,040,000 pounds, or 10 per 
cent, to paint companies; and 14,475,000 
pounds, or 7 per cent, for miscelianeous 


The rubber industry is by far the 
largest consumer of carbon black, and 
the major portion of the increase in car- | 
bon-black output in recent years has 
been due to the growth in the number 
of autoinobile tires manufactured. Dur- 


about 75,000,000 automobile tires, which 
with a distribution of 140,938,000 pounds 
of carbon black, would indicate a con- 


Deaths from automobile accidents in 
the 78 large cities of the United States 
reporting to the Department of Com- 
merce amounted to 710 for the four-week 
period ended Sept. 7, the Department 
tated, Sept. 16.. The full text of the 
epartment’s statement follows: | 

This number (710) compares with 622 
deaths during the four weeks ending 
Sept. 8, 1928. Most of these deaths were 
the result of accidents which occurred 
within the corporate limits of the city, 
although some accitlents occurred out- 
side of the city limits. 

For comparison, the number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents within city 
llimits is desirable. Such figures are 
| available for the four-week period end- 
ing Sept. 7, 1929, and for the correspond- 
ing four week period of 1928 for all of 
the 78 cities, the four week figure in 
1929 being 554 ‘as contrasted with 506 
for the corresponding four weeks in 1928, 

Considering by four-week periods since 


accidents for 78 cities, regardless of 
place of accident, the lowest total (346) 
appears for the four-week period ending 
Mar. 27, 1926, and the highest (771) for 
the four-week period ending Dec. 29, 
1928. The numbers in the 57 periods of 
four weeks were as follows: Sept. 7, 1929, 


| May, 1925, total deaths from automobile | 





710; Aug. 10, 1929, 660; July 13, 192%, 
635; June 15, 1929, 602; May 18, 1929, 
582; Apr. 20, 1929, 528; Mar. 23, 1929, 


525; Feb. 23, 1929, 466; Jan. 26, 1929, 


612; Dec. 29, 1928, 771; Dec. 1, 1928, 738; 
Nov. 3, 1928; 622; Oct. 6, 1928, 623; Sept. 
8, 1928, 622; Aug. 11, 1928, 585; July 14, 
1928, 523; June 16, 1928, 506; May 19, 
1928, 537; Apr. 21, 1928, 530. 

Mar. 24, 1928, 421; Feb. 25, 1928, 504; 
Jan. 28, 1928, 531; Dec. 8% 1927, 624; 
Dec. 3, 1927, 619; Nov. 5, 1927, 684; Oct. 
8, 1927, 662; Sept. 10, 1927, 526; Aug. 13, 





sumption of nearly 2 pounds of carbon 
black per tire. 
Louisiana Largest Producer. 
Louisiana again ranked first in the 
production of carbon black, with Texas 
second and Wyoming third. Louisiana 


1927, 510; July: 16, 1927, 573; June 18, 
1927,.507; May 21, 1927, 530; Apr. 23, 
1927, 495; Mar. 26,1927, 441; Feb. 26, 
1927, 441; Jan, 29, 1927, 471; Jan.*1, 1927, 
522; Dec. 4, 1926, 632; Nov. 6, 1926, 676. 

Oct. 9, 1926, 650; Sept. 11, 1926, 558; 
Aug. 14, 1926, 499; July 17, 1926, 482; 





with two less plants operating in 1928 | 
of carbon black, as compared with 124,- | 
188,000 pounds in 1927, an increase of | 
10 per cent. The output in Texas rose 


from 56,396,000 to 100,828,000 pounds, | - 


an increase of 79 per cent; of the 1928 | 
total for Texas, 64,927,000 pounds, or 64 | 
per cent, was produced in the Panhandle | 
district and 35,901,000, or 36 per cent, 
in the vicinity of Breckenridge. 

Louisiana and Texas together produced | 
95 per cent of the total output of car- 
bon black in 1928. The year 1928 wit- 
nessed almost complete extinction of the 
carbon-black industry east of the Mis- 
sissippi. In 1927 nine plants were in 
operation in Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia and produced 8,465,000 pounds. of 
carbon black during the year; in 1928, 
however, the number of operating plants 
dropped to three and their output- was 
only 1,181,000 pounds. 

Waste is Decreased. 

Losses at the plants in 1928 amounted. 
to 802,000 pounds, an increase over 1927 
which was largely coincident with the 
increased output. Considerable progress 
has been made in recent years toward 
reducing the amounts of carbon black 
which drift away with the wind, and a 
few recent installations have been made 
concerning which it is stated that no 
perceptible amounts of carbon black are 
lost in this manner. 

The producers of carbon black esti- 
mate that they kurned~ 175,137,000,000 
cubic feet of natural gas in 1928. This 
indicates an average recovery of 1.42 
pounds of carbon black per. 1,000 cubic 
feet of gas and compares with an aver- 
age recovery of 1.38 pounds in 1927. 
This small yet important increase in 
average recovery in 1928 was probably 
due to improved methods. 

Method of Production. 

Of the total output of carbon black 
in 1928, 220,532,000 pounds, or 89 per 
cent, was produced by means of the 
channel process and 28,258,000 pounds, 
or 11 per cent, .by the thermatomic, 
Lewis, roller, disk, and “special” proc- 
esses; this indicates a slight increase 
over 1927 in the proportion manufactured 
by the channel process. ; 

The export trade in carbon black con- 
tinued its rapid growth in 1928. Total 
exports for the year were 177,903,000 
pounds, as compared with 654,431,000 
pounds in 1927, an increase of 43 per 
cent. The exports in 1928 were valued 
at $6,794,000, or 8.72 cents per pound. 
The increase in exports in 1928 was dis- 
trikuted fairly evenly among the vari- 
ous countries. THe United Kingdom 
continued to be the leading carbon-black 
customer of the United States, and was 
followed again, in order, by France, Ger- 
many and Canada. 


fixed by the land court recently for a 
| central position was $200 per foot. 

You will have seen in our last annual 
report a reference to the formation of the 
Murray River advisory committee. This 
committee has been created with a view 
to recommending the best use of the 
Murray waters when stored. The idea is 
to avoid any haphazard planting of fruit, 
or the creation of any farming industry 
which may result in overproduction, As 
far as fruit is concerned, this commission 
some years. ago formed a planting com- 
mittee consisting of agricultural officers 
and settlers, whose duty it was to advise 
to the best of their knowledge the most 
suitable varieties to plant. The Murray 
| River advisory committee will go further 
in that it will examine the economics of 
the various types of irrigated agriculture 
and make the result of this examination 
available prior to any new schemes be- 
ing undertaken. 

It is gathered that there is a scarcity 
of settlers offering for irrigation farms 
in the United States. This is the case 
here. In Australia it cannot be put down 
to the absence of methods of finance. As 
has been shown, adequate provision is 
made and settlers with comparatively 
small capital—say $2,500—would be en- 
couraged. The chief reason seems to be 
the marketing difficulty referred to pre- 
viously. When satisfactory markets be- 
come available, irrigation farming will 
no doubt prove more attractive to the 
new settler than it is at present. The 
Murray River advisory committee con- 
siders that mixed farming on the lines 
referred to by Dr. Branson has proved 


rant its further encouragement, and it 
is possible that a large quantity of the 
Murray water will be used in that di- 
rection, 
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sufficiently successful in Victoria to war- |) 


June 19, 1926, 547; May 22, 1926, 493; 
Apr. 24, 1926, 423; Mar. 27, 1926, 346; 
Feb. 27, 1926, 374; Jan, 30, 1926, 428; | 
Jan, 2, 1926, 550; Dec. 5, 1925, 623; Nov. 
7, 1925, 612; Oct. 10, 1925, 527; Sept. 12, 








Tariff Rate on Compass 
For Airplanes Reduced | 


New York, Sept. 16.—Sustaining a) 
protest filed in the name of the Inter- | 
national Forwarding Company, the Cus- 
toms Court finds that a certain imported 
airplane compass, taxed by tke customs 
collector at the rate of 40 per, cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph :399, act of 
1922, as a manufacture of metal, should 
have been assessed at only 30 per cent 





ad valorem, under the provision in para- 
graph 370 for “airplanes, hydroplanes, 
motor boats; and parts of the foregoing.” 

Chief Justice Fischer wrote the opin- 
ion. (Protest 300144-G-9836-28.) 


¢ 
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Corporate Limits of Cities. 


1925, 521; Aug./15, 1925, 467; July 18, 
1925, 493; June 20, 1925, 492; May 23, 
1925, 421. 

For the 52-week periods ending Sept. 
7, 1929, and Sept. 8, 1928, the totals for 
the 78 cities were, respectively, 8,074 and 
7,348, which indicate a recent rate of 24.5 
per 100,000 population as against an 
earlier rate of 22.4,.or an increase of 9 
per cent in the rate in a single year. 

Fiye cities reported no~deaths from 
automobile accidents for the last four 
weeks, while three cities reported no 
deaths from automobile accidents for the 
corresponding period of 1928. 

For the last four-week period reports 
as to whether deaths occurred from auto- 
mobile accidents within city limits or out- 
side were received from all of the 78 
cities reporting. Ir these cities in this 
four-week period, the total number of 
deaths from automobile accidents was 
710 but only 554 of these were! due to 
accidents within city limits. 


Mexico Is Principal 
Market for Aircraft 


June Purchases by 27 Coun- 
tries Are Valued at 
$1,130,846. 


American exports of aircraft, aircraft 
engines and parts exported durin 
were valued at $1,130,846, according to 
figures made available by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Sept. 16. Exports 
of airplanes, seaplanes and other air- 
craft. were valued at $812,004, and en- 
gines for aircraft exports were valued 
at $111,827. Exports of aircraft parts 
were valued at $207,015. 

Mexico was the largest importer of 
American aircraft, having bought 12 
airplanes at a cost of $264,800. Poland 
and Danzig imported the largest num- 
ber of engines from this country at a 
cost of $43,011. Canada was the third 
largest buyer of aircraft and the largest 
foreign buyer of parts, not including 
tires. 

Exports were divided among 27 coun- 
tries, including France, Germany, Italy, 
Soviet Russia, Japan and the United 
Kingdom. Forty-eight airplanes, and 
other aircraft, and 29 engines were 
bought by other countries, 





Revised Rates Suspended 
For Cottonseed Products 


By an order just entered in Investiga- | 


tion and Suspension Docket No. 3354, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pended from Sept. 15, 1929, until Apr. 15, 
1930, the operation of certain schedules 
as published in the following tariffs: 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Co., Supplement 
No. 9 to I. C. C. No. A-6860; W. P. 
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| Census Supervisors 


By Bureau Director 


Woman to Have Charge of 
Work in 16 Texas Coun- 
ties With Offices 
At Lubbock. 


The Department of Commerce, Sept. 
16, announced the appointment of 12 


additional supervisors for the decennial \ 


census next year. The list, made public 
by the Director of the Census, follows: 

Minor M. Markle, Jonesboro, Ark.; 
counties of Clay, Craighead, Fulton, 
Greene, Lawrence, Poinsett, Randolph, 
Sharp, with headquarters at Jonesbor 

Harry B. Thomas, Placerville, Calif.; 
counties of Alpine, Amador, Calaveras, 
Eldorado, Mariposa, Nevada, Placer, 
Sierra, Tuolumne, with headquarters at 
Placerville. 

Lee R. Blackman, Moline, I!l.; counties 
of McDonough, Henderson, Mercer, Rock 
Island, Warren, with headquarters at 
Moline, 

Joseph P. Shoup, Sioux City, Iowa; 
counties of Ida, Monona, Sac, Woodbury, 
with headquarters at Sioux City. 

Frederick T. Dorton, Baltimore, Md.; 
county of Baltimore City, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore. ‘ 

Frank C. Fay, Chillicothe, Mo.; 
counties of Carroll, Chariton, Grundy, 
|Linn, Livingston, Sullivan, with head- 
quarters at Chillicothe. 

J. Webb Heath, Glendive, Mont.; 
counties of Dawson, McCone, Prairie, 
Richland, Wibaux, with headquarters at 
Glendive. 

Samuel G. Reynolds, Billings, Mont.; 
counties of Big Horn, Carbon, Mussel- 


shell, Park, Stillwater, Sweet Grass, 
Treasure, Yellowstone, with head- 
quarters at Billings. 


Frank S. Harmon, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio; counties of Cuyahoga (except 
Cleveland city), Geauga, Lake, with 
headquarters at Cleveland Heights. 
| Mrs. Irwin Edward Barr, Lubbeck, 
Tex.; counties of Borden, Cochran, 
Crosby, Dawson, Dickens, Fisher, 
Gaines, Garza, Haskell, Hockley, Kent, 
Lubbock, Lynn, Scurry, Stonewall, Terry, 
Yoakum, with headquarters at Lubbock. 
+ Edgar G. Rider, Sutton, W. Va.; 
counties of Braxton, Clay, Lewis, Nich- 
'olas, Upshur, Webster, with head- 
quarters at Sutton. 

David C. Pinkerton, Oshkosh, Wis.; 
counties of Calumet, Fond du Lac, Green 
Lake, Manitowoc, Marquette, Winne- 
bago, with headquarters at Oshkosh. 


Emerson, agent, Supplements Nos. 130 
and 134 to I. C. C. No. 126; J. H. Glenn; 
agent, Supplement No. 22 to I, C. C. No. 
A-631; F. L. Speiden, agent, I. C. C. Nos. 
1315 and 1316, and other tariffs. 

The suspended schedules propose 
changes in rates on cottonseed cake, 
meal, hulls, and related articles from 
points in the South, located principally 
in Mississippi Valley territory, to desti- 
nations in Central and contiguous terri- 
tories north of the: Ohio. River, result- 
ing in numerous increases and reduc- 
tions. 














- Like all Dodge Trucks it is thoroughly 
dependable and economical. See it 
and admire it! Inspect it criticalhy! 
Drive it and sense its eager power, 
flashing pick-up and speed, riding 
comfort and driving ease! Compare it! 
Buy it complete with body. Add it to 


your assets—it will add to your profits. 


- Dovpce Trucks 


@® CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


_ Mrs. O’Grady and the Colonel's Lady 4 


Some thirty years ago when Rudyard Kipling came 
roaring, out of the East like a literary typhoon, 
blasting us with hot gusts of poetic philosophy, 
young men then in college threw back their heads 
and sang his verses heartily, with an almost evan- 
gelical luster in their eyes. And young women 
groped for a kinship with the uttermost outposts 
of the world. 


“Mrs. O’Grady and the Colonel's Lady were 
sisters under their skins.” 


They sang it, they tried to feel:it—and they almost 
succeeded. But they couldn’t quite make the grade. 

For, thirty years ago, except for warding. off 
men when they should have been warded off and 
trying to bear babies in the proper sequence, 
there was very little kinship, either subcuta- 
neously or otherwise, between Mrs. O’Grady 
and the Colonel’s Lady. 


‘Mrs. O’Grady’s calico skirts were decorated with 
children of all ages. Her body was sagged and 
stumpy from heavy work. Her husband was as 
poor as Job’s turkey, and about.as thin from under- 
nourishment. And her back was so bent from the 
washtub that she could not have looked the Colo- 
nel’s Lady in the eye, even if the Colonel’s Lady 
had been inclined to run over and do a sister act. 


The Colonel’s-Lady, on the other hand, was most 
decidedly a lady. And indeed, all other ladies par- 
took of that peculiar state of ladyhood, who had 
even one generation of property back of them. 
Their bodies were not bent with physical labor. In 
fact, they were not affected by labor of any kind. 
They didn’t work. They didn’t dare. It was not in 
the pattern of the Ladyhood of that day. Their 
skins were well-kept and attractive. And even un- 
der their skins their impulses were pretty well 
guarded, because the penalties were great. Indeed 
their social pattern of ladyhood was so frightful 
that even when they quoted the famous O’Grady 
line they were probably feeling far less of kinship 
than of longing. | 


That was thirty years ago. 


Today.the pattern is as changed as if we had 
just. descended from Mars=—or upon it. The en- 
tire social setting is so different that it is hard 
to get any yardstick to measure it by. 


To begin with, no lady 4vants to be a lady. And 
the moment she declares she is, you know she isn't. 
Nearly two generations have passed and she now 
has a real social background to lean against. 


Next, she Liniiate more than her grandmother 
knew, because she has gone to college instead of © 
to finishing school. She has taken a degree, very | 
often two or three degrees; so that, for the most 
part, she. knows enough to be rather humble about 
how little she does know. Which, of course, is 
getting somewhere. 


But how about the O'Grady woman? What 
has become of her? 


To begin with, Mrs. O’Grady is just where she 
was=if she still is..But Mrs. O’Grady’s daughters 
and granddaughters are going to the same colleges, 
sitting in the same classes, very often belonging to 
the same sororities as the daughters and ¢grand- 
daughters of the Colonel’s Lady, and saying, “Hi, 
there!” as they pass One another on the street. 


Regarding the body of the O’Grady grandchild © 
-— well, the sale of washing machines runs over 
$100,000,000 a year, so her back is straight. In 
this modern system of education she has physical 
exercise from the time she enters kindergarten to 
the time she takes her degree, so the rest of her 
body naturally has lines instead of bulges. And as 
for ease of living, she probably has more actual 
money to put to use than the Colonel’s Lady ever 
dreamed of spending thirty years ago. 


And now for the Kipling impulses that were 


- once so wide apart. It can all be said in one 


sentence: the same educational training and the 
same social background must produce the same 
responses. It couldn’t be otherwise. 


Here in True Story Magazine we have been able 
to follow this change in the social status of the 
masses for a period of only ten years. But in that 
single decade that social change is so striking that 
a girl or a boy in eighth grade would recognize the 
difference. There is still the strong pull-back of 
inherited conventions and ideas. The masses can 
not move as rapidly as the classes. But aside from 
that, the granddaughter of the Colonel’s Lady will 
get many a thrill from the true stories of True 
Story Magazine. And, if she happens to have been 
to college instead of to finishing school, she will 
be able to read between the lines and see a social 
change taking place on a scale so vast as to be 
fairly startling. 

With well over. half of the annual earnings of America in 


the pockets of the masses, and with True Story Magazine as 
the only outlet for expression that the masses have, there ought 


to be plenty of intensely interesting parallels of experiences — 4 


and food for thought in the stories it has to tell. 
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avoid the contract or prevent final pas- 
gage of. title in accordance therewith. 
sWhether the seller will prevail, however, 
tagainst innocent third parties who have 
-purchased without knowing of the origi- 
nal condition, or against trustees in bank- 
--tuptcy, is not settled. ead 
~- In Honduras, the agreement, while | 
-mot exactly a conditional sale, has its 

general characteristics, with one excep- 

tion; it calls for a separate document 

‘after the completion of payments to pass 
.title to the purchaser. In case of default 
it appears that the seller attaches not 

only the car—the car alone is subject 
-te attachment in. the usual conditional- 
“sale instrument—but the general assets 

of the purchaser also. In the event of 
the insolvency or bankruptcy of the pur- 
chaser supervening before payment of 
the last installment, the seller may re- 
plevy the car and is therefore in a more 
. advantageous position than a general 
creditor. 
oY The hire-purchase contract also has 
good standing in Honduras, but it is not 
widely used in installment sales of au- 
tomobiles. The hire-purchase contract is 
the agreement in general use in Haiti, 
although one dealer there uses condi- 
tional sale. Hire-purchase is used also 
in Nicaragua and in the Dominican Re- 
public, although a statutory contract cor- 
responding roughly to the chattel mort- 
gage is perhaps better substantiated le- 
gally in the latter. 

The ‘hire-purchase is almost the same 
in effect as the conditional sale. The 
owner contracts to rent the vehicle, how- 
ever, to the hirer or lessee (in reality 
the purchaser) for a certain period, and 
stipulates a certain number of install- 
ments of rent; after the last one the 
lessee has the option of purchasing the 
car (or one like it, perhaps) for a nomi- 
nal sum, possibly no additional sum at 
all. To minimize the possibility of a 
court conceiving such contracts as merely 
simulated, title should not be declared 
under them to be automatically trans- 
ferred on this final payment. The lessee 
should be required first to exercise his 
option and thus place the lessor or seller 
under obligation to convey title. 


Difference Between 
Contracts Explained 


“““An important distinction must be kept 
in mind between the conditional-sale and 
the hire-purchase contracts; in the for- 
mer the purchaser is bound contractu- 
ally to complete the installment pay- 
ments, whereas in the _ hire-purchase 
agreement he may usually free himself 
from its terms by refusing to continue 
to pay the rental installments, in which 
case the owner is entitled generally to 
immediate possession. 

In other words, the hire-purchase con- 
tract is binding on the lessor, but not 

, on the lessee except so far as the rental 

} payments become due and the car has 
not been repossessed by the seller. The 
distinction sometimes may assume 
marked importance in countries where 
the hire-purchase contract must carry 
this provision or else be considered as 
an absolute sale, transferring title im- 
mediately and allowing the purchaser to 
give good title to an innocent third party. 
This is, however, a matter of interpre- 
tation by courts in the various coun- 
tries. 

In Guatemala the hire-purchase con- | 
tract is employed in about 65 per cent | 
of the transactions, the conditional sale 
in about 5 per cent, and promissory | 
notes alone in 30 per cent. In Panama} 
and the Canal Zone the hire-purchase | 
contract, the conditional sale, and sale | 
under promissory notes alone are used. | 
Where promissory notes alone are used; | 
the transaction is simply a sale wherein 
title immediately passes to the purchaser | 
and wherein the seller’s security is the 
general assets of the purchaser; the | 
seller does not prevail over-an innocent 
third party and in case of bankruptcy | 
comes in as a general creditor. 

_ Salvador has no standard form—some- 
times the contract is oral. It assumes | 
several characteristics, however, of the 
conditional sale: The absence of a 
standard form does not work a hard- 
ship on the seller, for defaults are prac- 
tically nil at the present time. Mexico, 
on the other hand, recognizes no form | 
of conditional sale, hire purchase, or | 
chattel mortgage. These forms have 
been used in the past, but they are today 
being eschewed, because in reality they 
would not be recognized where court 
action should become necessary in case 
of default for recovery by the seller of | 
his property. | 
While the best legal talent in Mexico | 
has been drafted to work out a, contract 
that would give adequate guaranties to 
the seller, up to the present time no| 
valid agreement securing the unpaid bal- 
ance by the right of repossession of 
the automobile has been devised; that 
is, no watertight agreement. Resort to 

a bill of exchange (letra de cambio), as 

a means of giving the summary attach- 

ment known as executory action is in a 

measure effective to secure the seller’s 

rights. The promissory note (pagare) 
is also used in Mexico, but not so widely 
as the bill of exchange. 


Chattel Mortgage 


Used in Costa Rica 


In Costa Rica the chattel mortgage is 
generally used and usually provides that 
title at the time of sale is vested in the 
purchaser, who mortgages it back simul- 
taneously, thereby giving a lien until 
payment of the final installment, when 
the mortgage is automatically liquidated. 
To fall strictly within the terms of the 
prenda agraria (agricultural pledge), 
law of that country, it would seem that 
a financing operation is required, since 
the pledge is made under the law to 
provide security for a loan of money. 

The standard form of contract in Brazil! 









in Colombia and in Venezuela it is the 
hire-purchase. In Ecuador the usual 
form is simply a set of promissory notes 
(although one dealer uses hire-purchase), 
where title passes immediately and where 
the seller’s only recourse, in case of de- 








and in Bolivia is the conditional sale; | 


V ariation in Payment Periods Shown 
In Automobile Credit in Latin 





covered by promissory notes with the 
indorsement of guarantors. A few are 
made under the prenda industrial (indus- 
trial pledge) law, which provides for a 
chattel mortgage upon things sold for 
use in an industrial ar commercial entet- 
prise, the seller —_ secured by a lien. 

Paraguay uses both promissory notes, 
wherein title evidently passes immedi- 
ately to the purchaser, and the hire-pur- 
chase contract. In Peru the seller is 
protected as regards third parties by 
what is known as a registry receipt, 
which indicates that the transaction is 
registered officially and practically the 
same protection given as in the condi- 
tional sale in the United States. The 
conditional-sale and the hire-purchase 
contracts are each used in about asfourth 
of the transactions, but they in reality 
give no more protection than the regis- 
try receipt; it is the. record of the sale 
in the federal registry which protects the 
seller and permits him to prevail over 
innocent third parties or trustees in 
bankruptcy; title to a registered vehicle 
must be shown by a certificate from the 
registrar. 

Chile uses the hire-purchase plan in 
more than 70 per cent of its automobile 
sales. The conditional sale is used in 
the remainder of cases, but since under 
decisions of the Chilean courts title 
passes thereunder immediately to the 
purchaser, the seller is not protected. 


Argentina Also Uses 
Chattel Mortgage 


Argentina’s most effective instrument 
is the chattel mortgage (prenda agraria), 
which is ordinarily used. No definite, 
standardized form has yet crystallized, 
although the system of installment sell- 
ing of automobiles is firmly established. 
The prenda agraria was devised by stat- 
ute in 1914 to assist farmers in procur- 
ing loans of money and to provide pro- 
tection to the lender in the form of a 
lien on machinery retained in the pos- 
session of the debtor. The name of the 
law does not express its full scope. In 
1927 it was interpreted as including mo- 
tor trucks. 

Courts have recently recognized its ap- 
plication to passenger cars, although in 
order for installment sales to fall strictly 


within its provisions, it seems that there 


must still be the intervention of a finance 
company or bank as the lender of money. 
In fact, many branches of American and 
foreign finance companies are employing 
the prenda agraria in their financing. 
The hire-purchase and promissory notes 
(pagares) are still being used, however, 
but in such cases the seller does not 
enjoy the protection he receives under 
the agricultural pledge contract, which 
is in effect a chattel mortgage. 

A down payment of 33 1-3 per cent 
is customary in Mexico, Porto Rico, 
Nicaragua, and Panama; from 33 1-3 | 
to 40 per cent is usual in Haiti and in 
Cuba. Porto Rico extends more liberal 
terms, however, in the case of trucks 
and busses, requiring about 25 per cent 
for the down payment. Guatemala and 
Honduras require from 25.to 50 per cent, 
but the former exacts only 15 to 35 per 
cent for busses; Salvador 25 per cent 
for passenger cars and 50 per cent for 
trucks, ‘busses, and used cars. Costa 
Rica and the Dominican Republic accord 
the most liberal terms in this respect, 
the former customarily demanding about 
20 per cent and the latter from 10 to 
33 1-3. 

The situation in South America is 
about the same with regard to the first 
payment. The common practice in Uru- 
guay, Chile, and Argentina is to exact a 
down payment of about 33 I-3 per cent; 
in Argentina the figure for trucks and 
passenger cars for use as taxicabs is 
one-fourth and for busses 40 per cent. 
One-third seems to be about the mini- 
mum in Peru, Venezuela, and Colombia, 
which usually require from 33 1-3 to 50 
per cent. Bolivia and Ecuador demand 
25 to 50 per cent and Paraguay and 
Brazil 20 to 33 1-3. 


Higher Initial Payment 
For Used Cars Required 


In the case of used cars, many coun- 
tries require a higher initial payment. 
In Cuba and Porto Rico the figure is 40 
per cent, as compared with one-third 
for new passenger cars. In Panama the 
used car first payment is one-half, and 
in Haiti 25 to 40 per cent. 

Argentina usually requires 40 to 50 
per cent and Brazil 40, while the first 
payment is a third for Argentina and a 
third or less in Brazil. 

A conservative credit period of one 
year seems to be the goal of the Carib- 
bean countries. Costa Rica, Cuba, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama and 
the Canal Zone, and Porto Rico all allow 
an average credit period of 12 monthly 
installments. In some cases, however, 
more liberal terms must be allowed to 
truck and bus owners, who must pay 
their installments out of the earnings 
of the vehicle. Thus in Cuba and Porto 
Rico the average period runs to 18 
months for these two types. Haiti ac- 
cords usually from 8 to 12 months for 
all types; Honduras, 6 for cars and 9 
for trucks; while the period in Salvador 
runs from the short term of 3 to 10 
months. Some countries shorten the 
payment period in the case of used 
vehicles. Porto Rico allows only 8 to 12 
months for used trucks and busses and 
8 to 10 for used cars, and Panama al- 
| lows only 6 months. 

In South America the credit period is 
| generally longer than in the countries of 
the Gulf, but Peru, Ecuador and Para- 
guay are less lenient in this respect; 
Peru ordinarily allows only 6 to 8 
;monthly payments; Ecuador, 6 to 10 
(truck and taxis, 12); Venezuela, 6 to 
12; and Paraguay, 10 months. Colombia 
jallows from 10 to 12 months (10 to 18 
|for trucks, busses and used cars), and 
Chile, about 12. From 12 to 18 months 
are granted in Argentina, Brazil and Bo- 
livia, with a period for used cars of about 
half that in Brazil. Uruguay stipulates 
janywhere from 6 to 30 months, with a 
|large number around 18. 


Interest Is Finance Charge 


In Six Gulf Countries 

Interest only is the customary finan- 
cing charge in six of the Gulf countries— 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua and Salvador. The rate 
|is rather high, averaging 12 per cent in 
|Costa Rica and Guatemala, 10 to 12 in 
Honduras and Salvador, 12 to 18 in Nica- 





» fault, is to come in as a general creditor; 
' repossession either from an _ innocent 
third party or from a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy is not possible. Most sales in 
Uruguay are purely credit transactions 

















ragua, and 24 in Mexico, where it seems 
that competition among dealers often 
necessitates that they reduce their 
charges for interest below that figure, 
somtimes as low as 6 per cent, and somer 





America 
Interest Charges 
Are Generally High 


Organization of Finance Com- 
panies Is Found on 
Small Scale. 


times, it is said, they forego it entirely. 
Interest is usually figured separately for 
each installment (after down payment, 
of course), the monthly interest charge 
decreasing as each installment is paid. 
A flat rate of 12 per cent is customary 
in Cuba, and 10 per ¢ent in Haiti. This 
kind of charge is usually a percentage 
of the total amount outstanding after 
the. down payment, differing from the 
regular interest charge in that the flat 
charge is figured on the total amount 
and a lump sum immediately arrived at 
and spread in equal amounts over the 
charge, of course, is then the same for 
each month, as distinguished from the 
decreasing monthly interest charge. 











| 


Both interest and flat rates are 
customary in Porto Rico and Pan- 
ama. In the former the _ interest | 


charge is 7% to 9 per cent for new cars 
and 9 per cent for used cars; the flat 
rate averages about 10 per cent of the 
outstanding indebtedness after the initial | 
payment. In Panama the interest rate is’ 
12 per cent and the flat charge 9 per) 
cent, 

The flat rate charged in the Domini- | 
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Navy to Give Course of Instruction 
In Problems Involved in Use of Gases 





Interstate Commerce || p,ocedure Governing Applications for Post Graduate 
Training for 1930 Classes Is Outlined. 


Commission 





Finance Docket No. 7804.—. \pplication Colo- 
rado & Southern Railway Company for au- 
thority to acquire control, by lease, of the 





Creation of a course of instruction in 
gas engineering a8 a new specialized field 


railroad of the Colorado Railroad Com-|for a limited number of naval officers, 


pany, is assigned for hearing, Sept, 23, 
1929, at Washington, D. C., before Ex- 
aminer T. F. Sullivan. 


No. 22343—West Coast Kalsomine Com-| other gases, was announced Sept. 16 by 
pany, Inc., v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail-| the Bureau of Navigation of the Depart- 
Hearing now as-/ ment of the Navy. 


"road Company et al. 
signed Sept. 20, 1929, at New Orleans, be- 
fore Examiner McChord, is cancelled. 

No. 22109.—Rates on sand, gravel, crushed 
stone and chert 


Carolina. Hearing now assigned for Oct. | stations. n 
9, 1929, at Columbia, S. C., before Ex-| years at accredited universities, it was 


aminer Hurley, is reassigned for hearing 
Nov. 12, 1929, at Columbia, S. C., before 
Examiner Hurley. 


Short Line Abandonment 
Sought by North Western 


The Chicago & North Western Railway 
Company has filed an application for au- 
thority to abandon its so-called Rib Falls 
Line in Marathon County, Wis., it was 
announced at the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission on Sept. 16. 

The Rib Falls Line consists of 4.742) 
miles of main track and .404 miles of 
side track extending from Rib Falls 
Junction in a northerly and _ north- 
westerly direction in Marathon County. 
The carrier states that the line which 
it proposes to abandon was constructed | 
for the haulage of timber; that the ter-| 





within the State of South | nounced in a bulletin to all ships and 


| 1929, Officers will be selected for the 
| following courses of instruction? 


ean Republic is slightly different” from | ritory it serves is now largely cut-over; 
the usual flat rate in that it is figured | that there appears small possibility of 
at 1 to 1% per cent on the cash price | agricultural development: on the cut- 
of the vehicle at the time of the sale| over land; and that the line has been 
and then spread over the term of the| operated during the past several years 
paper in equal sums. | “at a considerable annual loss.” 

Flat rate is the customary charge in 
the following countries: Argentina, 
where the rate is 9 per cent; Brazil, 8 
and sometimes 9 per cent; Bolivia, 10, 
and Chile, 12 per cent. In Colombia the 
flat rate is 1 per cent of the total list 
price on each installment. An interest 
only charge is usual in the following: 


‘Interventions Authorized 


By I. C. C. in Five Cases 


Intervention orders made public by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
V. la, : Peru, 10; Ecuad Sept. 16 authorized the Sioux City Traf- 
aa haekie reach 12 ‘per cent. rus \fic Bureau to intervene in No. 22458, 
guay offers either interest of 8 per cent | Farmers Union Live Stock Commission 
or a flat rate running from 5 to 8 per |V: Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
cent. Sometimes banks there make di- |oad Company et al.; the Quincy Freight 
rect loans to purchasers at 414 to 7 | Bureau in No. 22379, Southern Associa- 
per cent. tion of Stove Manufacturers et al. v. 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company 
Compulsory Insurance 


et al.; the Illinois Brick Company in No. 
Not Yet Developed 223738, National Brick Company et al. v. 
ie Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Compulsory insurance has not yet de- | Company et al., and Leonard, Crossett & 
veloped in Latin-American countries. In | NI : 
many countries there are no facilities 


Riley, Inc., in No. 22444, Northern Potato 
for insuring the vehicles, and it is, of 





Traffic Association vy. Atchison, Topeka 
caurse, impossible to require such pro- & Santa Fe Railway Company et al., and 
tection. In a few countries it is entirely 


in No. 22444, Sub 1, Northern Potato 
optional with the purchaser whether he Traffic Association v. Chicago, Burling- 
insures, and occasionally a dealer will 
himself insure the vehicle for his own 
protection. In Peru competition forces | 
the dealer to forego this pzotection. In 
Venezuela insurance, if any, is procured 
by the purchaser; such protection is 
not yet widespread, but it is expected 
to become more popular, since automo- 
bile insurance recently became available. | 

In El Salvador insurance is not ob- 
tainable, but several dealers are con- 
templating arrangements ,for handling 
insurance, and one concern already has 
an agency agreement. Cuban dealers 
do not require insurance, but many deal- 
ers place fire and theft protection. 
Dealers in Chile insure for their own 
account. Some dealers in Colombia re- 
quire fire, theft and collision insurance. 

About 10 per cent of the dealers in 
Mexico require fire, theft, collision and 
liability insurance. One finance com- 
pany in Porto Rico. requires that the 
purchaser take out’ fire, theft and col- 
lision insurance for the protection of | 
the dealer and the finance company. 
Insurance on passenger cars is occasion- 
ally required in a few of the larger 
cities in Argentina; generally the four 
kinds are required only on busses and 
ears for taxis. In Brazil there is no 
requirement, but most cars are in fact 
insured against fire, theft and collision. 
The practice in Uruguay requires col- | 
lision and liability features generally, | 
and fire and theft also if there is no | 
guarantor in the transaction. | 

No form of insurance is required in | 
Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Gua- 
temala. Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pan- | 
ama. Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, Paraguay, 
or Venezuela. Honduras and Salvador | 
report that no form of automobile insur- | 
ance is available; it is probable that it | 
is not available in many of the others. 

Only in Uruguay is the full premium 
paid by the purchaser at the time of | 
sale. Whether it is so paid or whether | 
it is spread of the period of installments | 
and included in the finance charges is 
optional in Argentina. It is occasionally 
paid in full in Brazil. In Mexico, Porto | 
Rico, Brazil, and Columbia, where insur- | 
ance is required or taken, it is spread 
over the installments with the finance 
charges. 

In only one country, Brazil, is insur- 
ance against default and conversion cus- 
tomary. 
occasionally some sort 
against default only. 





of insurance 


| lows: 


| without 


| suspended from 


ton & Quincy Railroad Company et al. 


Oil-electric Engine Makes 
Trial Journey in Canada | 


Pulling nine-cars, the new Canadian | 
National Railways oil-electric locomotive | 
left Bonaventure Station, Montreal, re-| 
cently en.a demonstration run to To- | 
ronto, the trade commissioner at Mon- 
treal, E. G. Sabine, advised the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Sept. 16. The full 
text of the Department’s statement fol- 





According to reports, the engine, the| 
largest of its kind in the world, averaged| 
more than 55 miles an hour over the 
324-mile run and attained a speed as 
high as 75 miles an hour during the 
trip. A number of railroad officials, en- 
gineers and newspaper representatives 
made the trip. 

The total over-all length of the loco- 
motive is 94 feet, has 16 driving wheels | 
and 12 truck wheels. The electrical sys- | 
tem of transmission utilizes full engine 
horsepower over a wide range of speed 
and tractive effort of the locomotive, | 
change of engine speed or 
shifting of gears. 


Application of New Rates 
é On Stone Is Postponed 








By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3352, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Sept. 15, 1929, un- 
til Apr. 15, 1930, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules ss published in supple- 
ment No. 1 to Pennsylvania R. R. Co.,’s 
tariff I. C. C. No. 135; supplement No. 
24 to Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. Co.’s tariff I. C. C. No. 





| 8423; supplement No. 44 to New York 


Central R. R. Co.’s tariff I. C. C.-OC 
No. 230, and other tariffs. 

The suspended _ schedules propose 
changes in rates on crushed stone, lime- 
stone, screenings, etc., carloads, from 
| producing points in Ohio to Detroit, 
| Mich., resulting principally in increases. 


ally thoroughly familiar. One company, 


| following subjects: 


who will be called upon to handle prob- 
lems involving the use of helium and 


The course has been established at the 
postgraduate school, the Bureau an- 


The course will require two 


stated. The present intention of the Bu- 
reau is to order two officers to the course 
in 1930 and two more in 1931. 


The Bureau outlined procedure that 
will govern applications for postgradu- 
ate instruction for the classes to be or- 
dered in 1930. These involve 12 courses 





other than the new gas engineering class. 
The full text of the bulletin follows: 


Boards to select candidates for post- 
graduate instruction for the classes to 
be ordered in 1930 will meet on Dec. 1, 


‘Aero- 
nautical engineering, aerology, civil engi- 
neering, communication engineering, 
compass and navigational instrument de- 
sign, diesel engineering, electrical éngi- 
neering, gas engineering, general line, 





law, mechanical engineering, naval con- 
struction, ordnance. 


Problems Involved 


|In New Course Described 


The course of instruction in gas engi- 
neering is added to those previously es- 
tablished at the postgraduate school. 
The purpose of the new course will be 
to afford training in gas engineering to 
a limited number of officers, in order 
that they may be available to assist in 
handling naval problems fm this field. 
Briefly, a few of these problems are as 
follows: 

The use of helium gas in airships and 
questions incident thereto; the transpor- 
tation, storage and repurification of 
helium gas; the use of fuel gas in air- 
ships; refrigeration; synthetic fuels and 
fractionation of hydrocarbons; heat in- 
sulation and conductivity; recovery of 
water from exhaust gases; and certain 
phases of gas applications to naval ves- 
sels which do not fall under the general 
heading of chemical warfare. 

The length of this course will be two 
years. It is the present intention of 
the Bureau to order two officers to this 
course in 1930, two additional in 1931, 
and not to order additional officers to 
the course thereafter. | 

The numbers to be taken in the other | 
classifications will be specified in the| 
instructions to the selecting boards. 

The boards will consider requests of 
applicants in naval construction and civil | 
engineering from graduates of the Na- 
val Academy, who will have had at least | 
two years of commissioned service on| 
July 1, 1930. For the general line course 
and the course in law, only those who 
are normally eligible for assignment to 
shore duty are eligible for selection. 

In other subjects, only those appli- 
cants who will have completed five or 
more years of commissioned service on 
July 1, 1930, will be considered. The 
Bureau plans to eventually take for 
these |subjects only those who have had 
six or more years of commissioned 
service, 

Applicants may, if they desire, submit | 
requests for postgraduate instruction in 
more than one subject, listed in or- 
der, of preference. A> statement of 
qualifications and experience in each 
case must be embodied: in the applica- 
tion, The comment and recommendation 
of the commanding officer, set forth in 
the forwarding indorsement, must cover 
each ‘subject separately, in order that} 
the boards may have a basis for the de-| 
termination of relative fitness. 

Special qualifications as described be-| 
low are required in’the case of appli- | 
cants for postgraduate instruction in the 





(a) Under special qualifications for’ 


communication engineering, it is desired 
that all applicants be examined afloat 
as to their operating ability. On vessels 
performing detached duty the result of 
such examination showing operating 
speed per minute shall be set forth in 


the forwarding indorsement of the com- 
manding officer. For vessels in regu- 


larly organized fleets or forces it is de-|* 


sired that appropriate commanders ar- 
range for operating tests under the 
supervision of appropriate staff radio 
officers. 

. (b) Diesel engineering. — Applicants 
shall be qualified to command subma- 
rines. 

(c) Aeronautical engineering.—Appli- 
cants shall be qualified pilots. 

Requests from naval aviators are de- 
sired for postgraduate instruction in the 
subjects listed below. The number of 
aviators to be selected is as indicated: 
(a) Aeronautical engineering, 3; com- 
munication engineering, 2; ordnance, 2. 


Applications Must Be Sent 
Through Official. Channels 


The boards will consider only applica- 
tions submitted through official’ chan- 
nels, appended indorsements and the of- 
ficers’ records. Special letters, except 
from commanding officers or heads of 
departments of vessels (stations) on 
which the candidates have served, will not 
be considered. 


In order to make certain that the 
boards will have before them all appli- 
cations, the Bureau directs that any ap- 
plicant who may have indicated his pref- 
erence for postgraduate instruction on 
his reports of fitness or by letter, renew 
his request, inviting attention to such 
previous requests as he may have sub- 
mitted. 


The Department requires that officers 
applying for postgraduate instruction 
submit, with their applications, signed 
agreements not to resign during the 
course and to serve three years in the} 
naval service after completion of their 
postgraduate courses. Applications sub- 
mitted by dispatch shall contain nota- 
tion to the effect that this provision has 
been complied with. This requirement 
does not apply to applications for the! 
general line course. 

Applications, with recommendations of 
commanding officers, shall be mailed in 
time to reach the Bureau of Navigation 
prior to Dec. 1, 1929, and none received 
after that date will be considered. For- 
warding seniors shall indorse on appli- 
cations, full and pertinent comment as to | 
the applicants’ qualifications, forwarding | 
the applications through fleet (or force) | 
commanders, and commandants of naval | 
districts concerned. Applications may 
be submitted by, dispatch if necessary. 

Selections will be announced prior to 
Feb. 1, 1930. 








Power to Abandon Branch 


The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway Company applied on 
Sept. 13 for authority to abandon its 
branch line between Emerald and Wood- 
ville, in St. Croix County, Wis., it was| 
announced by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Sept. 16. The branch 
consists of 9.59 miles of track extend- 
ing from the village of Emerald south- 
easterly and southerly and terminating 
in the village of Woodville. 

“The cost of operation and mainte- 
nance of the line far exceeds the reve- | 
nue derived therefrom,” the application | 
asserts. “The territory tributary to the| 
line is adequately served by adjacent | 
lines of the applicant and the Soo Line 
and is traversed by excellent improved 
highways, and the traffic on the line} 
has been and is still diminishing year} 
by year because of the increased use| 
of private automobiles, buses and} 
trucks.” : 
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Dismissal Proposed _. 
Of Application for 
Terminal Location 
I. C. C. Points Out That 
Issue of Jurisdiction in 


Los Angeles Case Is 
Pending in Court. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

senger station and facilities in connec- 
tion therewith in and for said city; and 
It further appearing that this Commis- 
sion, on May 8, 1928, in the: proceedings 
entitled Los Angeles Passenger Terminal 
Cases, Docket No, 14778 and Finance 
Docket No. 3556, issued its report, cer- 
tificate and order, 142 I. C. C. 489, au- 
thorizing the Los Angeles & ‘Salt Lake 
Railroad Co., the Southern Pacific Co., 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co. to construct certain tracks, 
to abandon certain other tracks and the 
operation thereof, and to make such joint 
use of tracks as might be incidental, and 
necessary and convenient, to the proper 
operation of a union passenger station 
and terminal in and for said city of Los 
Angeles; said certificate and order now 
being outstanding and in full force and 
effect; and 

It further appearing tHat there is now 
pending before the Supreme Court of 
the .United States in Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, petitioner, v. United 
States of America, ex rel. City of Los 
Angeles, respondent; a. proeeeding for 
the determination of the question of the 
jurisdiction of this Commission to re- 
quire the construction and operation by 
the said railway companies of a union 
passenger station in said city of Los 
Angeles, with the terminal facilities in- 
cidental thereto; and 

It further appearing that the facili- 
ties in contemplation in the said appli- 
cation in Finance Docket No, 7517 and 
in the said certificate and order are sub- 
stantially similar in purpose and char- 
acter. 

In view of the premises, it is ordered 
that said Los Angeles Terminal Ex- 
change, Inc., be, and it is hereby, ordered 
to show cause, in writing, filed with this 
Commission within 60 days after the date 
hereof, why said application in Finance 
Docket No. 7517 should not be dismissed. 


Control of M. M. B. 
Sought by St. L.-S. F. 


Application for Permission 


To Lease Properties Is 
Filed With I. C. C. 


The Interstate..Commerce: Commission 


| has announced that an application had 


‘Minneapolis Road Seeks 


been filed Sept. 18 -by the: St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway: Co.,: »Fimance 


Docket 7825, for authority to acquire, 


control of the Miami Mineral Belt. Rail- 
road Co. by lease of its properties. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco states in 
the application its intention, as au- 
thorized Aug. 7, 1923, by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to pur- 
chase all the capital stock of the Miami 
Mineral Belt, The purchase price is re- 
ported at approximately $500,000. 

The Miami Mineral Belt connects at 
Quapaw, Ottawa County, Okla., with the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, and extends 
approximately 11 miles to Baxter Junc- 
tion, Cherokee County, Kans., by way of 
Picher, Ottawa County. It also com- 
prises about 29 miles of spur tracks and 
sidings. 

The Miami Mineral Belt “is properly 
supplementary and tributary” to the 
properties of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, the application asserts, “and the 
public will benefit by the better service 
which can be given by the applicant 
through operation and by the economies 
which can be accomplished.” 








““Most diseases get 
into the body — 
through the mouth” 


«But I emphatically 


Mexico reports that there is | 


however, reserves the right to repossess. 
| A standard hire - purchase contract in 
Chile provides for an arbitrator to re- 


state that no smoker of 
a certified Cremo ever 


Dealer Makes Repossession possess in case of default, the dealer sell- 
; - ing the car under the arbitrator’s super- 
In Caribbean Countries vision. 

In all of the Caribbean countries ex- In all except one of the Caribbean 
cept Mexico and the Dominican Republic | countries, as between the dealer and the 
the dealer makes repossession where the | financing company, the former bears any 
purchaser defaults in payments, and also | deficit between the amount of the debt 


sells the car. In Nicaragua the dealer | and the amount realized from a resale 





runs such a risk.’’ 


says Alfred W. McCann 
D. Litt., A.B., LL.D. 
Famous Pure Food Expert 


would theoretically repossess, but it 
seems that no actual instances of legal 
repossession are yet recorded. In Mex- 
ico the court must supervise the auc- 
tioning of the vehicle, while in the Do- 
minican Republic the mayor, before 
whom the pledge is registered, must, un- 
der the special law, repossess and sell, 
although the purchaser is not compella- 
ble civilly to relinquish his possession. 
In Honduras informal repossession is 
made py the dealer, formal repossession 
by a court officer. 

In South American countries the dealer 
repossesses and sells, except in fBzen- 
tina, Chile, Ecuador, Uruguay, and/P/ene- 
zuela. While technically repossession by 


the vendor is not legal in Argentina, yet | 
its equivalent is accomplished under the | 


prenda agraria law; the court orders 
seizure of the vehicle and its sale at 
public auction, and disposes of the pro- 
ceeds. The same procedure is followed 


in Uruguay when sales have been ef- | 


fected under the prenda industrial. The 


court also supervises the repossession | 


and sale in Venezuela. 

No-case of repossession has yet arisen 
in Ecuador; in fact, dealers seem to be 
uninterested, preferring to proceed 
against the general assets of their pur- 
| chasers, with whose standing they usu- 


| after repossession; the finance company 
in the Dominican Republic seems to have 
| the right to make repossession and suf- 
| fers this deficit. In all of the South 
| American countries the dealer bears this 
loss. In Ecuador the dealer is theoret- 
ically liable, but, as before stated, no 
actual case of repossession has yet 
arisen. 
Purchaser Liable 
| 


| In Various Countries 

| The purchaser is still liable to the 
| dealer for this loss, however, if he has 
| Sufficient assets, in Costa Rica, the Do- 
| minican Republic, Haiti, Honduras, Mex- 
ico, and Porto Rico. Although in Salva- 
dor there is at present no rule as to 
liability of the purchaser in such cases, 
it is believed that the dealer can compel 
him to cover the deficit if he is finan- 
| cially able. The purchaser ordinarily is 
not liable in Cuba, Guatemala, Nicara- 
gua, and Panama and the Canal Zone. 
It does not appear from the reports 
whether the courts consider repossession 
| as an election to rescind, which would 
|*bar the vendor from suing for the bal- 
ance of the price. 

The purchaser is liable in Argentina, })| 





| (Continued on Page 12, Column 1,) 


Do youremember the old, filthy 
shop where the man in the win- 
dow rolled the leaves with =a 
fingers... and spit on the ends 

What a fer cry this is from the 
modern method of manufacture 
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To Proposed Purchase 


Of B. R. & P. Railway 


Protest Filed by Wabash 

Railroad Company Against 

_ Control Sought by ~ 
B. & O. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
hearings are fixed by the Commission. 

“At the request ef the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railway Company and the 
Wabash Railway Company, the hearing 
of the first application was canceled by 
the Commission but the present proceed- 
ing went forward for hearing on the 
date originally fixed. : 

“It is respectfully submitted: that this 
proceeding should be dismissed upon one 
or the other of the terms and conditions 
hereinafter proposed. 

“I, An allocation of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Com- 
pany in advance of a comprehensive con- 
sideration of the consolidavion problem 
in eastern territory is foreclosed by the 
Commission’s decision in the matter of 
the application of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Company for authority to acquire 
control of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railway Company—Finance 
Docket 5666. y 

“If the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company came before the Commission 
with clean hands, it would be entitled to 
the same order that was made upon the 
previous application of the Delaware & 
Hudson Company, an order in substance 
denying the application as premature 
but without prejudice to resubmission. 
But for reasons which we shall now sug- 
gest, it is submitted that a different or- 
der shall be entered in the present 
proceeding. 


Rights of Road Defined. 


“TI. The Commission should decline to 
exercise jurisdiction under paragraph 2 
of section 5 of the interstate commerce 
act upon the application of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company until 
it and its associates, the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company 
and the Alleghany Corporation, submit 
unconditionally to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission and agree to hold subjeet to 
such disposition as the Commission shall 
direct all shares of stock acquired and 
held by them in violation of the Federal 


if 


anti-trust laws. | 


“That the three trunk lines which have 
allied themselves in, 
themselves to, a program involving four 
systems in trunk line territory may law- 
fully advogate this or any other con- 
solidation program cannot be denied. 

“That they may lawfully cooperate in 


representations to the “Interstate Com-| 


merece Commission and to the public in 
advocacy of such a program also will 
not seriously be questioned. 

“But when they go further, and agree 
upon specific proposals involving the use 
of their’ powerful resources in buying 
properties and shifting control of prop- 
erties that are essential to competitive 
interests in-carrying ‘out a’ different cori- 
solidation program designed to preserve 
competition in accordance with the vital 
safeguards of the transportation act, it 
is submitted that they very definitely 
bring themselves within the condemna- 
tion of the Federal anti-trust laws. * * * 

Must Obey Law. 

“In this situation it is submitted that 
the only true course for the trunk lines 
to pursue in order to purge themselves 
of their violation of the Federal anti- 
trust laws is to agree to do what we 
submit these laws require that they do, 
namely, hold these stocks subject to sale 
only to such purchaser or purchasers as 
shall be approved by the Commission 
and on such terms and conditions and at 
such prices as the Commission shall fix. 
If such dispositiom should ultimately in- 
volve financial loss, such loss would be 
merely an incident of their violation of 
the law, however innocent they may have 
been of conscious and deliberate wrong 
doing. . 

“No one can say today that, if the 
trunk lines had not attempted to exeeute 
the four party plan, these stocks would 
not have been acquired on fair terms or 
have remained on the market for sale on 
fair terms that would have permitted 
their purchase by connecting carriers 
with which they are naturally affiliated. 
The question of terms is an issue of 
fact which ultimately will be determined 
by this Commission in the exercise of 
its statutory jurisdiction. It is, how- 
ever, an axiom in.our law that every 
presumption is to be indulged against a 
wrongdoer and if the anti-trust laws are 
as virile today as they were when ‘the 
Supreme Court decided the Northern Se- 
curities case, it is submitted that the 
presumption must be that these stocks 
would today be available for use on terms 
approved by the Commission in consoli- 
dation in accordance with the require- 


and committed | 





VU. S. Treasury 
Statement 








September 13, 
Made public September 16 
Receipts. 
Customs receipts ...... $2,576;707.24 | 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
TROON CER. ce. .ess 9,986,788.53 
Miscellaneous internai 
revenue ...... Watie's 1,605,203.45 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 428,231.72 
Total ordinary receipts 14,596,930.94 
Public debt receipts.... 377,097.50 
Balance previous day... 34,722,445.92 | 
WON foe tu 49,696,474.36 | 
Expenditures. | 


7,095,531.24 | 


General expenditures .. 


Interest on public debt. 160,284.22 
Refunds of receipts .... 354,541.74 | 
Panama Canal ........ 69,668.00 
Operations in special ac- 

Se ere 400,054.18 
Adjusted service certifi- 

Cnty Paes... Sees 7,983.83 
Civil-service retirement 

CUES Se erie ese 121,453.15 
Investment of trust 

PUM 6% vaV eh 4 oe 130,009.44 

Total ordinary 

expenditures ...... 8,339,525.80 

Other public debt ex- 

a) 4,769,837.25 
Balance today ......... 36,587,111.31 

OR oS odin 654 thine 49,696,474,36 

The accumulative figures, together | 


with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


Schedules Are Suspended 
On Cottonseed Products 


By an ordgr just entered in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3354, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Sept. 15, 1929, until Apr. 
15, 1930, the operation of certain sched- 
ules as published in the following tariffs: 

Missouri Pacific R. R. Co., Supplement 
No. 9 to I. C. C. No. A-6860 W. P. 
Emerson, Agent, Supplements Nos. 130 
and 134 to I. C. C. No. 126; J. H. Glenn, 
Agent, Supplement No. 22 to I. C.°C. No, 
A-631; F. L. Speiden, Agent, I. C. C. 
Nos. 1315 and 1316,- and other tariffs. 

The suspended’ schedules _ propose ' 
changes in rates on cottonseed cake,| 
|meal, hulls, and related articles from 
| points in the South, located principally in 


Mississippi Valley territory, to destina- 
tions in central and contiguous terri- 
tories. north of the Ohio River, resulting 
in numerous increases and reductions. 








ments and safeguards of the transporta- 
tion act. Until the trunk lines assent to 
an arrangement which will permit such 
use, it is submitted -that this Commis- 
sion to maintain its own dignity and to 
vindicate the law should grant them no 
relief in any of the pending proceed- 
ings.” 
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Air Mail’ ~"' 


Air Mail Service 
Will Be Extended 


To Buenos Aires 


New Line Will Connect With 
United States System 


At Santiago, 
Chile. 


Completion of plans for, a new air mail 
service between the United States and 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been ap- 
proved by the Second Assistant Post- 
master General, W. Irving Glover, in 
charge of the air mail service, accord- 


ing to a memorandum made public by | 


the Post Office Department Sept. 16. 

Beginning Oct. 12 airplanes will fly 
over the Andes between Buenos Aires 
and Santiago, Chile, which is now linked 
with the Government’s air mail service 
with planes flying out of Miami, Fla., 
to Cristobal, C. Z. 

It was explained orally that Pan 
American countries south of Cristobal 
will be served by this route to Buenos 
Aires which ultimately will be linked 
with an air mail route between Miami, 
Fla., and points in the Leeward and 
Windward islands. This will be accom- 
plished, it was pointed out, as soon as 
the Department is ready to extend this 
service to the east coast of South Amer- 
ica. 

The full text of the Department’s 
memorandum follows: 

Air mail service will be extended from 


Santiago, Chile, to Buenos Aires, effec- | 
tive with flights from Buenos Aires Oct. | 


12, and from Santiago Oct. 14, 1929. The 
first flight from Santiago will leave the 
day after the arrival of the plane which 
will leave Cristobal Oct. 8. The Oct. 5 
plane from Miami will be the last oppor- 
tunity to dispatch mail from this coun- 
try for forwarding by the Oct. 8 plane 
from Cristobal. 

Articles for dispatch by the first flight 
addressed for delivery in Argentina, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay, will receive a 
special cachet at the Cristobal office. 

Air mails for Paraguay and Uruguay 


‘will be dispatched by this route to 


Buenos Aires for onward dispatch from 
that place by ordinary means. 


The rates (postage plus fee for air | 


mail service) per half ounce or fraction, 
which must be fully prepaid, on articles 


addressed to Argentina, Paraguay and | 


Uruguay, will be: 50 cents from Cristo- | the case may be. 


bal; 75 cents from Miami. ‘ 
The first rate applies to articles to be 





dispatched by sea from the United States | 


to Cristobal and from that place by 


F. A. M. route No. 9, and will include | 
dispatch by the United States domestic | 
air mail service, when practicable, to the | 


port of dispatch by: steamer. 

Articles prepaid at the last rate will 
be given dispatch by the United States 
domestic air mail service to Miami, when 
practicable, or from San Juan or St. 
Thomas to Miami on F. A. M. route 
No. 6, as well as dispatch from Miami 
to Cristobal on F. A. M. route No. 5, 
and thence by F. A. M. route No. 9 to 
Buenos Aires, 

Articles prepaid at the foregoing rates 
should have affixed the blue label “par 
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2199 Retail Stores 


are included among thé forty-five 
thousand American Appraisals 
made in the last thirty-three years. 
We know retail stores, their pecu- 
liarities of construction and equip- 
ment; we know their operating con- 


ditions, the sort of use and wear 
they get—in short, all of the many 
facts necessary for accurate deter- 
mination of retail store values. 
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We have prepared an analysis of 


National Cash Register Company 
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which contains a comprehensive 


survey of this Company’s record 


and present position. 
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Changes - Status 
nine 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
during the week ending Sept. 14 were 
announced Sept. 16 by the Comptroller 
of the Currency as follows: ’ 

Applications to organize received with 
titl@s requested: 

The Florida National Bank at Daytona, 
Fla., capital, $100,000. Correspondent: J. 
G. Bright, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Hampton National Bank, Hampton. Va.; 
capital, $100,000. Correspondent: John C. 
Robinson, Hampton, Va. 

Applications to organize approved: 

The American National Bank and Trust 


| Company of Valley City, N. Dak.; capital, 


$100,000. Correspondent: A. C. Thorkelson, 

Valley City, N, Dak. 

- The Barnstable County National Bank of 

Hyannis, Mass.; capital, $100,000. Corres- 

pondent: Ralph Bodman, Hyannis, Mass. 
Charters issued: 


Standard National Bank of Coane 13 | 


capital, $300,000. President: H. C. 
cock. Cashier: K. E. Staehling. 5 

The Citizens National Bank of Chicago 
Heights, Ill.; caiptal $200,000. President: 
Cc. A. Evans. Cashier: A, J. West. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

National Bank of Niagara and Trust 
Company of Niagara Falls, N. Y.; capital, 
$1,200,000. Effective Aug. 31, 1929. - Liqui- 
dating agent: George A. Orr, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. Absorbed by Niagara Falls Trust 
Company, Niagata Falls, N. Y. The liqui- 
dating bank has one branch, 

The First National Bank of Willmar, 
Minn.; capital, $100,000. Effective Sept. 7, 
Liquidating agent: C. W. Odell, 
Absorbed by the Bank of 


ay- 


Willmar, Minn. 

Consolidation: . 

The Second National Bank of Elmira, 
N. Y.: capital, $400,000. The Merchants 
National Bank and Trust Company of EI- 
mie, N. Y.; capital $250,000. Consolidated 
today under the act of Nov. 7, 1918, under 
the charter of The Second National Bank 
of Elmira, No. 149, and under the corporate 
title of “First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Elmira,” with capital stock of 
$1,237,500. 

“ Branches authorized under the act of 
Feb. 25, 1927: 

The Second National Bank of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Location of branch—on Carth- 
age Pike, in Carthage, Cincinnati. Sept. 14. 

First National Bank & Trust Company 
of Elmira, N. Y. Location of branch—109 
West Water Street, Elmira. 


avion (by air mail)” (or, if a supply of 
such labels is not available at the post 


| office of mailing, be marked “par avion— 


by air mail’), and be marked underneath, 
“From Miami” or “From Cristobal” as 
Articles which are 
intended to be dispatched only by the 
first flight to Buenos Aires should be 
marked, for instan¢ée “Send only by first 
flight.” 





Investments 


'Reduction in Loans and Investments 
Of Member Banks Recorded for Week 





ic eae and Time Deposits Also Decline While 
| Demand Deposits Are Increased. 


| 
The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
{statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in 101 leading cities on Sept, 11, 
made public Sept. 16, shows decreases for 
the week of $21,000,000 in loans and in- 
vestments, $59,000,000 in borrowings 
from Federal reserve banks, and $9,000,- 
000 in time deposits, and an increase 
of $99,000,000 in net demand deposits. 
; Loans on securities declined $105,000,- 

000 in the New York district, and $54,- 
000,000 at all reporting banks, and in- 
creased $33,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 
| trict and $7,000,000 in the Dallas dis- 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 16—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 














cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
|rencies are as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) ............... 14.0767 
Belgium (belga) ................. 18.8923 
PRE COOP, 15.51 0 hve 50 5 00 onsind 0.7222 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........... 2.9595 
Denmark (krone) ............ 26.6169 
England (pound sterling) ........ 434.6473 
Finland (markka) ................ 2.5155 
PPGWO STORIED  0i0.5,5)5 3's 5 0 bah ag ire 3.9117 
Germany (reichsmark) ........... 73.8010 
Greece (drachma) ............... 1.2917 
Hungary (pengo) ................ 17.4396 
PRE CU noo oko d Rhavecuees eae 5.2287 
Netherlands (guilder) .. 40.0745 
Norway (krone) 76.6215 
Poland (zloty) ....... 11.2105 
Portugal (escudo) .... 4.4840 
UMIGNIR CECT) «. ocnic sac ncadeeees -5934 
een 14.7450 
Sweden (krona) .............+.... 25.7766 
Switzerland (franc) .............. 19,2631 
Vugoslavia, (dinar) ...3.....%.... 1.7561 
China (Hong Kong dollar) ....... 47.4892 
China (Shanghai tael) ........... 55.4803 
China (Mexican dollar) .......... 39.7500 
| China (Yuan dollar) ............. 39.5833 
BRUM. COMIIURY) 5.0 3.4/5 cis C40.0:6 0f5.09.0450 36.0437 
UE CRO ck oe vat one seensys 47.1768 
Singapore (dollar) ........ 55.8916 
Canada (dollar) ...... 99.2718 
Cuba (peso) ..........+. 99.9175 
Mexico (peso) ... boats 48.4125 
Argentina (peso, gold) .... 95.3560 
Brazil (milreis) ............ 11,8581 
Chile (BOR) 22a ven ccccesccccacse 12.0725 
Urumuay (pene). Joc. si ec cvevecsiae 97.3652 
Calman CROOO) osc: 00s ovines cies’ 96.3900 
AR NE eg adds Fog 3 vty a aban FE 50.6250 
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trict.- “All other” loans increased $25,- 
000,000 in the New York district, $7,- 
000,000 each in the Minneapolis and San 
Francisco districts, $6,000,000 in the St. 
Louis district, and $45,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks. 


Holdings of United States Government | 
securities and of other securities declined 
$5,000,000 each. 


Net demand deposits, which at all re- 

porting banks were $99,000,000 above the 
ept. 4 total, increased in nearly all dis- 

tricts, the principal increases by districts 
being Chicago $51,000,000, Boston and 
San Francisco $11,000,000 each, and St. 
Louis and Dallas $10,000,000. Time de- 
posits declined $18,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district and $11,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks. 

The principal changes in borrowings | 
from Federal reserve banks for the week 
comprise declines of $63,000,000 at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
$6,000,000 at Boston, and $5,000,000 each 
at Philadelphia and Kansas City, and in- 
creases of $12,000,000 at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco and $5,000,- 
000 at Chicago. 

The tabulated statement of the | 
principal resources and liabilities of 
all reporting member banks in each 
Federal reserve district, as of the 
clase of business Sept. 11, will be 
found on page 6. 


Additional Funds Allotted 
For Agricultural Research 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
for 1930, against $1,047,753 for 1929; 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, $728,265 for 
1930, against $629,390 for 1929; Bureau 
of Plant Industry, $4,129,151 for 1930, 
against $3,644,529 for 192$. 1 

Forest Service, $1,203,695 for 1930, 
against $1,032,683 for 1929; Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, $1,670,075 for 1930, 
against $1,494,498 for 1929; Bureau of 
Entomology, $2.257,664, for 1930, against 
$2,079,446 for 1929. 

Bureau of Biological Survey, $293,755; 
for 1930, against $245,565 for 1929; Bu-| 
reau of Public Roads, $499,310, against 
$443,618; Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, $1,773,400, against $1,651,285; 
and, Bureau of Home Economics, $167,- 
500, against $148,037. 

The figures are published in Senate | 
Document No. 22, 70th Congress. 











| nator, Third Area, for consideration the 


| official business. i 
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Federal Recommendations 
For Oil to Be Standardized 


The Bureau of Standards and the De- 
partment of the Navy are preparing a 
revised set of standard recommendations 
for motor oil to be purchased by Federal 
agencies, it was stated Sept. 16 by the 
office of the Chief Coordinator. 

Following is the statement in full text: 

The Bureau of Standards bas been 
asked to prepare, with the assistance. of 
the Bureau ef Engineering, Navy De- 
partment, a revised “recom lation 
chart” showing grades of motor oil for 
automotive equipment, to supersede that 
promulgated with Chief. Coordinator’s 
Bulletin No. 108, Supplement No. 1. 

There. was received from the coordi- 





recommendation that a plan be perfected 
whereby departments maintaining a sup- 
ply of gasoline in tank storage will in 
effect become governmental filling sta- 
tions by honoring requisitions for gaso- 
line and oils from officers of other -de- 
partments traveling in motor vehicles‘on 


In furtherance of the idea the details 
were discussed orally with the area. co- 
ordinator in Philadelphia, as were also 
procurement matters in general. , 
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Buy Bonds at 


Present Prices 


for 6% Return and 
Possibility of Profit 


Mostus of high money rates” 
have forced bond prices to levels 
where it is now possible to select © 
a well diversified list, on which - 
the yield averages over 6%. : 
Our current lists of bond and — 
short term note investment sug-: | 
gestions include 92 issues on 
which the average return is 
over 6%. 


Send for copies 


THE EQUITABLE 
SECURITIES 


COMPANY INc. 
A subsidiary of 
The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 
Stan y Carr, Representative 


922 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








1,000,000 Shares 


The Lehman Corporation 


Capital Stock 





CAPITALIZATION 


Capital Stock (No Par Value) 


5,000,000 Shares 


Authorized Presently to be issued 





~ 


ORGANIZATION 


The Lehman Corporation has been organized by the firm 
of Lehman Brothers under the laws of Delaware to en- 
gage in certain financial activities and in a wide range of 


investment and 


other activities. 


The Corporation will receive $100,000,000 in cash after all 


expenses as the 
of Capital Stock 


proceeds of the sale of the 1,000,000 shares 
presently to be issued. One hundred thou- 


sand of these shares will be purchased by the firm and the 

partners of Lehman Brothers for their own account for 

/ $10,000,000 cash. No options or warrants on Capital Stock 
; will be outstanding upon completion of this financing. 


All of the shares of Capital Stock authorized and presently 
to be issued are identical as to voting, dividend, and other 
rights, and carry no preemptive rights. The firm of 
Lehman Brothers may, and it is intended that it shall, 
deal freely with the Corporation. 


MANAGEMENT AGREEMENT 


The Corporation will enter into a Management Agree- 
ment with the firm of Lehman Brothers under which the 
firm shall be entitled to receive semi-annually 12%% of the 
net realized profits of the Corporation. The firm will, upon 
receipt, use this compensation to purchase from the Cor- 
poration common stock taken at its book value per share 
(as defined in the Agreement Me 


Such compensation shall be paid only to the extent that 
the net realized profits of the semi-annual period then ter- 


The above is subject to the provisions of the Certificate of Ancorporation and the Management 


This offering is made subject to allotment or prior sale, and in all respects when, as and if issued and accepted 
by us and subject to the approval of counsel. It is expected that delivery of temporary stock certificates 


/ 


minated shall exceed asum equivalent to (1) 6% per annum 
upon the invested capital (as defined in the Agreement) 
for the period, plus (2) any deficiency in net profits of any 
prior period below 6% per annum upon the invested capi- 
tal. The payment of any balance of compensation shall be 
deferred and added to the compensation payable for suc- 


ceeding periods. 


Unrealized profits will not be taken into consideration in ; 
determining the above-mentioned compensation or the # 
book value of comm@srstock purchased; but upon the ter- 


mination of the Agreement the firm 


of the unrealized profits (subject to certain deductions as 
set forth in the Agreement) and, out of the remainder of 
such unrealized profits, any balance of compensation the 
payment of which may have been deferred. The firm may, 
at its option, apply such final compensation to the purchase 
of common stock on the basis above mentioned. 


DIRECTORATE 


The initial Board of Directors and officers of the Corpora- 
tion will consist of partners of the firm of Lehman Brothers 
and certain of its staff. No partner of the firm of Lehman 
Brothers will be entitled to any compensation as a 
member of the Board of Directors or as an officer of the 
Corporation. Upon the termination of the Agreement, 
or if a director is elected to the Board of Directors of the 


Corporation without the approval of 


the latter may require the Corporation to change its name 
so as to eliminate all reference to Lehman Brothers, and 
upon the election of such director without the approval 
of that firm the Agreement may be terminated. 


Agreement, copies of which may be obtained from the undersigned upon request. 





Price $104 Per Share 


will be made on or about September 24, 1929 at the office of LEHMAN BROTHERS, 
One William Street, New York, N. Y., against payment in New York funds. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 





1,000,000 Shares 


will receive 124% 


Lehman Brothers, 


ea 
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Special Levy on Waterwor 
In Dissent to Appellate 


> 


Exemption Opposed 
~On Improvement Tax 








Judge Phillips Asserts Term 
’ ‘Municipality’ Does Not In- 
clude Drainage District. 


Circuit Judge Phillips of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit, dissented from the opinion 
of that court in the case of Kansas 

- City, Mo., a municipal corporation, 
v. Fairfax Drainage District of 
Wyandette, Kans., No. 38, m which 
it was held that Kansas City, Mo., 
was not liable for the assessment of 

5 special improvement taxes by a 

drainage distrigt against its water- 
works property in the State of 
Kansas. ae 

(The full text of the majority 
opinion was published in the issue 

‘of Sept. 16). 
of Saeeie between the States 
of Kansas and Missouri, which the 

~ majority of the court held exempted 

the property in question from the 
special improvement assessments, 
was construed by Judge Phillips as 
not to exempt the property from as- 
sessmenis for benefits accruing 
from improvements in a drathage 
district. . 

As generally understood, the dis- 

senting opinion. states, _ the word 
“taxes,” which was used in the com- 
pact, does not include special as- 
“gessments for local improvements 
“which fall solely on the property 
affected. It was also the opinion of 
Judge Phillips that the term “as- 
sessments” does not include assess- 

- ments for special improvements. 
The-compact exempted the property 
from taxes levied by municipalities, 
This latter word, it is stated, does 
not include a drainage district. 








Dissenting Opinion 

PHILLIPs, Circuit Judge, dissenting. 
“I respectfully dissent from the con- 
struction placed upon the compact by 
the majority opinion and shall undertake 
to state my refsons therefor. Kangas 
City, Mo., will be referred to as the Gy} 
and the Fairfax Drainage District of | 
Wyandotte County, Kans., as the district. 

An exemption from taxation must be 
in clear ‘and unambiguous language and 
appear to be indisputably within the} 
intention of he legislative body. Phila- 
delphia W. & B. R. R. Co. v. Maryland, 
§1 U. S. 376, 393; Tennessee v. Whit-| 
worth, 117 U. 8. 139, 145; McQuillan on} 
Municipal Corporations, 2nd Ed, Vol. 5, 
Sec. 2215. 

Immunity from taxation will not be al- | 
lowed unless granted in words too plain} 
te be mistaken. Phoenix F. & M. Ins. | 
Co. v. Tennessee, 161 U. S. 174, 1773) 
Bank of Commerce v. Tennessee, 163} 
U. S. 416, 423. | 

Both constitutional and statutory ex-| 
emptions from taxation are strictly | 
tconstruedsand any doubt is resolved in 
favor of the public and against the 
property owner claiming exemption 
thereunder. Tucker v. Ferguson, 22 
Wall. 527, 575; Covington & L. Turn- 
pike R. Co. v. Sanford, 164 U. S. 578,| 
586-587; Seton Hall College v. Village} 
of South Orange, 242 U. S. 100, 106; 
Ford & Levy v. Delta & Pine Land Co.,! 
164 U. S. 662, 666; Kansas City Exposi- | 
tion Driving Park v. Kansas City, —) 
Mo. —, 74 S. W. 979, 981; Stahl v. 
Kansas Educational Assn. M. E. Church, 
54 Kans. 541, 38 Pac. 796; Cooley on Tax- | 
ation, Vol. 2, Sec. 672; McQuillan on 
Municipal Corporations, 2nd Ed., Vol. 5,| 
Sée. 2215, p. 696. 

In a broad sense, taxes may be said | 
te include special assessments for local} 
improvements since the right to impose | 
such assessments has its foundation in | 
the taxing power; but, as generally un-| 
derstood, there is a clear distinction be-| 
tween the two terms and ordinarily such} 
assessments are not included in the! 
terms “taxes” or “taxation.” Drainage 
Dist. No. 1 of Bates County v. Bates| 
County, — Mo. —, 189 S. W. 1176, 1177;| 
Sullivan v. Blakesly, — Wyo. —, 246 
Pac, 918, 922; Elliott v. McCrea, — Ida. 
—, 130 Pac. 785, 786; Schmidt v. 
Schmidt, — N. J. Equity —, 84 Atl. 
629, 632. 





Exemptions Exclude 


Local or Special Taxes 
Exemptions from taxes or taxation, 
either by constitution or statute, do not! 
embrace exemptions from local assess- | 
ment or special taxation. Sheehan v.| 
Good Samaritan Hospital, 50 Mo. 155; 
School Town of Windfall City v. Somer- 
ville, 181 Ind. 463, 104 N. E. 859, 860; 
City of Wichita v. Board of Education, | 
92. Kans. 967, 142 Pac. 946; Kalispell v. | 
School Dist., 45 Mont. 221, 122 Pac. 742, 
744; Wesley M. E. Church v. Columbia, | 
105 S. C. 303, 89 S. E. 641; Williams 
College v. Williamstown, 219 Mass. 46, | 
106 N. E. 687, 688; Corrigan v. Kansas |: 
City, 211 Mo. 608, 111 S. W. 115, 118; | 
Edwards & Walsh Const. Co. v. Jasper 
€ounty, 117, Ia. 365, 90 N. W. 1006, 
1011; Louisville v. McNaughten, 19 Ky. 
L. Rep. 1695, 44 S. W. 380; Franklinstin 
vy. Police Jury, 126 La. 2, 52 So. 172; 
Beatrice v. Brethren Church, 41 Neb.| 
358, 59 N. W. 932, 933; Buffalo City 
Cemetery v. Buffalo, 46 N. Y. 506, 509; 
Whittaker v. Deadwood, 23 S. D. 538, 
122 N. W. 590, 591, 592; Whey v. Salt 
Lake City, 35 Utah 504, 101 Pac. 381, 
$82; Chicago v. Baptist Theological | 
Union, — Ill. —, 2 N. E. 254, 255-257; | 
Ill. Cent. R. Co. v. Decatur, 147 U. S. 
190, 197-202; New Orleans v. Warner, | 
175 U. S. 120, 138, 1389; McQuillan on 
Municipal Corporations, 2nd Ed., Vol. 5, | 
Sec, 2215, p. 696. 
- In Sheehan v. Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital, supra, the court, at page 158, said: 
“We think the judgment of the court! 
below was clearly right. .The taxation | 
from which the defendant was exempted | 
was for the ordinary taxes raised for the 
purposes of revenue. Taxes are charges 
or burdens imposed by the legislative 
power upon persons or property to raise 
money for public purposes, or to defray 
= necessary expenses in \administering 
e@ government, and it was from taxes 





af this description that the legislature 
intended to exempt defendant’s property. | 
The tax bill here sued on is not regarded | 
@s a tax, but as an assessment for im- | 
provements, and is not considered as 
a burden, but as an equivalent or com- 
pensation for the enhanced value which! 


| benefited, for the purpose of 


| parties when their nainds met upon the 


|or where its meaning is doubtful, so 


| benefits accruing to property by reason 


1704) 


State Laws 








in this State and elsewhere.” ‘ 

From the foregoing authorities, it 
seems to me there can be little doubt 
that the word. “taxes,” in the compact, 
did not include special assessments for 
local improvements. 

However, counsel for the city con- 
tend that the language “assessments 
* * * of any kind or character what- 
soever” includes special assessments for 
local improvements, su@h as are here 
involved. 

The word “assessment,” in its general 
sense, means the quasi-judicial tax pro- 
ceedings by which the name of the 
owner, the description of the property, 
the value thereof and the pro-rata to be 
collected thereon is determined and set 
forth. by the assessing officers on the 
tax rolls. It is the statutory mode by 
which general taxes are imposed. United 
States v. Erie Ry. Co., 107 U. S. 1; Chi- 
cago & N. W. Ry. Co. v. Forest County, 
— Wis. —, 70 N. W. 77, 79; Wason v. 
Major, 10 Colo. Appeals 181, 50 Pac. 
741, 743; Urquhart v. Wescott, 65 Wis. 
135, 143, 26 Ny W. 552, 556; People ex 
rel N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co. v. Priest, 
169 N. Y. 432, 435, 62 N. E. 567, 5 C. J. 
816, Sec. 2. True, in a more limited 
sense, it means the mode by which taxes 
for benefits on account of local improve- 
ments are imposed, upon the property 
raising 
funds with which to pay for such im- 
provements. 5 C. J., p. 819, See. 3. But 
the burden thus imposed is not generally 
referred to as an “assessment” but rather 
as a “local assessment” or “special as- 
sessment.” 5 C. J., p. 819, Sec. 3, 38 C. 
J., p. 129; Whitmore v. Hartford, — 
Gonn. —, 114 Atl. 686, 691; Chicago v. 


Baptist Theological Union, — Ill. —, 2 
N. E. 254, 256; Huston v. Mayo, — Miss. | 


—, 82 So. 334, 335. 
Impost Is Described 
As Any Public Taxation 







ment. This question is well settled both | Assessment Made 


For State of Kansas 





Property Involved in Suit Was 
Owned by City of Kansas 
s City, Mo. 





of special assessments or in the form of 
taxes, are essentially assessments for 
local improvements, (Sullivan v. Blakes- 
ley, — Wyo. —, 246 Pac. 918, 922; in re 
Bonds of Orosi Public Utility District, — 
Calif. —, 235 Pac. 1004, 1008; Huston v. 
Mayo, — Miss. —, 82 So. 334, 335; Lain- 
hart v. Catts, — Fla. —, 75, So. 47, 52; 
Drainage Dist. v. Bates County, — Mo. 
—, 189 S. W. 1176, 1177; Munn v. Board 
of Supervisors of Green County, — Ia. 
—, 141 N. W. 711, .715; Billings Sugar 
Co. v. Fish, 40 Mont. 256, 106 Pac. 565, 
572, 573; Carlyle v. Bartels, 315 Ill. 271, 
146 N. E. 192, 193; Lake Arthur Drain- 
age Dist. v. Board of Commissioners of 
‘Chaves County, N. M., 222 Pac. 389; 
Booth v. Clark, — Ida. —, 244 Pac. 1099, 
1100, 1101; 19 C. J. p. 714) and must be 
based upon benefits. Madsen v. Bonner- 
ville Irr. Dist., — Utah —, 239 Pac. 781, 
783; Miles Salt Co. v. Board of Commis- 
sioners, 239 U. S. 478; 19 C. J., p. 720, 
See. 218, Id. p. 731, Sec. 232. 


Language of Compact 
Limits Tax Exemptions 


THe language of the exemption clause 
is “neither the State of Kansas nor any 
county, township or municipality * * * 
or any official thereof shall ever assess, 
levy or collect any taxes, assessments 
or imposts of any kind or character 
whatsoever.” This language, as I shall 
hereinafter undertake to show, limits the 
exemption to taxes, assessments and im- 
posts assessed and levied by the State 
of Kansas or by a county, township, 


An impost, in its usual sense, means City, town or village thereof, or by the 


a duty on imports. Bouviers 
tionary, Vol. 2, p. 1514. In its broader | 
sense, it means any public tax. City of 
Madera v. Black, — Calif. —, 184 Pac. 
397, 400. 

In determining whether the parties to 
the compact used the phrase “taxes, as- 
sessments or imgosts” in the s 
local or ‘special 
improvements as well as general taxes, 
we have a right to take into considera- 
tion the situation of the parties and the) 
reasonableness of such construction. In} 
Pressed Steel Car Co. v. Eastern Ry. | 


iCo., C. C. A. 8, 121 ‘Fed. 609, Cireuit | 


Judge Sanborn, writing the opinion of ; 
the court, said: 

«“* * * The court should, as far as| 
possible, put itself in the place of the 


terms of the agreement, and then, from 
a consideration of the writing itself, its 
purpose, and the circumstances which 
conditioned its making, endeavor to as- 
certain what they intended to agree to 
do—upon what sense or meaning of the 
terms they used their minds actually 
met.” * * © 

“Where the language of an agreement 
is contradictory, obscure, or ambiguous, 


that the contract is fairly susceptible 
of two constructions, one of which makes 
it fair, customary, and such as prudent 
men would naturally execute, while the 
other makes it inequitable, unusual, or 
such as reasonable men would not be 
likely to enter into, the interpretation 
which makes it a rational and probable 
agreement must be preferred to that 
which makes it an unusual, unfair, or 
improbable contract.” 

Special assessments, while in the na- 
ture of taxation, must be based upon 


of local improvements, 19 C. J., p. 720, 
Sec. 218, Id. p. 731, Sec. 232. The bur- 
den of such taxes always falls upon a 
limited few, namely, the owners of the 
property benefited by such improve- 
ments. If one or more of such number 
is exempt, the burden necessarily falls 
upon the remainder out of proportion 
to the cost of such improvements and 
the benefits accruing to their property. 
Ill. C. R. R. Co. v. Decatur, supra, pp. 
202, 203. Due to this fact, it has not 
been the policy of the States to exempt 
property from.special assessments for 
local improvements. The property of 
counties, townships and municipalities fs! 
usually exempt from general taxation 
but seldom from special assessments for 
local improvements. See cases cited note | 
72, p. 696, Vol. 5 (2 Ed.), McQuillan on} 
Municipal Corporations. 


City Property Taxable 


At Time of Agreement 

At the time the compact was entered | 
into, the property of the city was not 
exempt in Missouri from special assess- 
ments for local improvements. Drainage 
Dist. v. Bates County, — Mo. —, 189 S. 
W. 1176; Houck v. Little River Drainage 
Dist., 248 Mo. 373, 154 S. W. 739. Like- | 
wise, property of Kansas City, Kans., 
was not exempt from special assess- | 
ments for local improvements in the| 
State of Kansas. Hines v. City of 
Leavenworth, 3 Kans. 186; City of| 
Wichita v. Board of Education, 92 Kans. 
967, 142 Pac. 946; Franklin County v.| 
City of Ottawa, 49 Kans. 747, 31 Pac. 
788. It would be an unusual circum- 
stance for a State to place public utility 
property within its borders, beloriging | 
to a city of a foreign State, in a more} 
adyantageous position, with reference to | 
special assessments for local improve- | 
ments, than its own cities, towns and 
villages. 

In the year 1911, the Supreme Court} 
of Kansas held that the waterworks 
property of the city situated within the 
State of Kansas was subject to general 
taxation. State v. Holcomb, 85 Kans. 
178, 116 Pac. 251. At the time the com- 








pact was entered into, fhe property of 
Kansas City, Kans., and of the city, were 
exempt from general taxation within 
their respective States. Constitution of 
Missouri, Art. 10, Secs. 6 and 7; Consti- 
tution of Kansas, Art. 11, Sec. 1. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the 
purpose of the compact was to avoid the 
effect of the decision in State vy. Hol- 
comb, supra, and to place the city, as 
respects its property situate in the State 
of Kansas, in a position of equality with 
the cities of Kansas in matters of’ gen- 
eral taxation, and not to place the city, 
as respects such property, in a more fa- 
vored position than the cities of Kansas 
as to special assessments for local im- 
provements. 





Exactions authorized to be made by a 


Ssess ts for local | local benefits , oh 
2g gee . | failure to include these quasi-municipal 


| corporations, which may levy only spe- 
'cial assessments for local benefits or 


Law Dic-| respective officials thereof. Therefore, it 


includes the State and all the public or 
quasi-public corporations thereof, which 
have power to levy and assess general 
taxes, and it omits certain public cor- 
porations such as drainage districts, ir- 


| rigation districts and the like, which 
ense of| May assess only special assessments for 


or improvements. The 


improvements, forcibly indicates that the 
contracting parties, when drafting the 
exemption provisions of the compact, 
had in mind only general taxes. 

Therefore, it is my opinion that the 
contracting parties employed the words 
“taxes, assessments or imposts” as prac- 
tically synonymous with each other and 
with the purpose of covering all manner 
of public exactions in the nature of gen- 
eral taxes; that special or local assess- 
ments were not within their contempla- 
tion at the time the compact was en- 
tered into, and that it was their inten- 
tion to grant immunity only from .as- 
sessment, levy and collection of gen- 
eral taxes. 

However, assuming that the language 
of the compact is broad enough to in- 
clude an exemption from special assess- 
ments for local improvements, the ques- 
tion remains—does the word “municipal- 
ity,” as employed in the compact, include 
drainage districts. 

“Municipality,” in its proper sense, 
includes only cities, towns and villages. 
State v. Little River Drainage Dist. — 
Mo. —, 236 S. W. 848, 850, 851; Freeland 
v. Stillman, 49 Kans. 197; 30 Pac. 235, 
236; D’Arcourt v. Little River Drainage 
Dist.. — Mo. —, 245 S. W. 394, 396; 
Levy.Court of Washington Co. v. Wood- 
ward, 2 Wall. 501; Nakdmen v. Ft. Smith 
& Van Buren Bridge Dist., — Ark. —, 
172 S. W. 272, 274; O’Leary v. Board of 
Fire & Water Commissioners, — Mich. 
—, 44 N. W. 606, 608-9; Thaanum v. 
Bynum Irrigation Dist., 72 Mont. 1221, 
232 Pac. 528, 530; Hanson v. Cresco, 132 
Ta. 533, 538, 109 N. W. 1109, 1111, 1112; 
43 C. J. p. 74. 

In its broad or generic sense, it may 
also include counties, townships, school 
districts, drainage districts, irrigation 
districts and the like, which are quasi- 
municipal corporations. In re Bonds of 
Orosi Public Utility Dist., 196 Calif. 43, 
235 Pac. 1004, 1010; Hanson v. Cresco, 
supra, p. 1112; 43 C. J. p. 74. 

Counsel for the city contend that the 
word “municipality,” in the tax exemp- 
tion clause of paragraphs numbered one 
and two of the compact, is used in its 
broad or generic sense so as to include 
both municipal corporations proper and 
also Qquasi-municipal corporations. On 
the other hand, counsel for the district 
contend that the word “municipality” is 
there used in its proper or restricted 
sense and that it includes only cities, 
towns and villages. 

Paragraph numbered one of the com- 
pact reads as follows: 

“(1) Neither the State of Kansas, nor 
any county, township, or municipality 
located within said State, or any official 
thereof, shall ever assess, levy, or collect 
any taxes, assessments, or imposts of 
any kind or character whatsoever on the 
portion of the waterworks plant of the 
municipality of Kansas City, Mo., now or 
hereafter located within the territory of 
the State of Kansas.” 


Kansas Waterworks 


Given Same Exemption 

Paragraph numbered two of the com- 
pact, by identical language, creates the 
same exemption in favor of the water- 
works plant. of Kansas City, Kans., lo- 
cated in the State of Missouri. 

An application of the doctrine of 
“ejusdem generis” to the clause “the 





State * ¥ * nor any county, township, 
or municipality,” etc., would include 
quasi-municipal corporations such. as 


counties, townships and drainage dis- 
tricts and exclude municipal corpora- 
tions proper such as cities, towns and 
villages. I do not think the doctrine 
of ejusdem generis should be applied 
here. It is usually aplied to limit and 
not to expand the meaning of the gen- 
eral words used, Lewis’ Sutherland 
Statutory Construction (2 Ed.), Vol. 11, 
Sees. 422 to 434, inc. If this doctrine 
were applied to the language here under 
consideration, the word “municipality” 
would be expanded to its broadést sense, 
namely, to include quasi-municipal cor- 
porations, the general character of the 
subjects specifically enumerated in the 
language which precedes the word “mu- 
nicipality,” and it would be limited so 
as to exclude cities, towns and villages, 
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Matrix Contrast Corp. v. Kellar. 
1704, Sept. 17, 1929. 
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Patents—Patentability—Invention— 


—Matrix Contrast Corp. v. Kellar. 
1704, Sept. 17, 1929. 


Patents—Infringement of Process— 


U.S. Daily 1704, Sept. 17, 1929. 








_ Patents 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions » 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standaru 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Patents 


Device is not inoperative when, it will operate if part is made of appro- 
priate size, and specific size need not be set out in specification but appli- 
cant should be’ permitted to select appropriate size necessary for that pur- 
(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—IV. U. S. Daily 1705, Sept. 17, 


Patents—Process of Making Linotype Matrix Valid and Infringed— 

Patent 1466437 to Hill for process for making character carriers for com- 
posing machine, claims 1 and 2 valid and infringed.—Matrix Contrast Corp. 
v. Kellar. (D. C., E. D. N. Y.)—IV. U. S. Daily 1704, Sept. 17, 1929. 
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Public Utilities 


ks Supported 
Court Ruling 


Patents—Carbide Agitator for Acetylene Generators— 

Patent 1727981 to Irwin for Carbide Agitator for Acetylene Generators, 
claim 5 of application allowed but. other claims refused.—Ex parte Irwin. 
(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—IV. U. S. Daily ‘1705, Sept. 17, 1929. 


Invention may reside in conception of idea for remedying defects, and 
in the valuable result, even though the means for carrying out this con- 
cept be simple and old.—Matrix Contrast Corp. v. Kellar. . 
Y.)—IV. U.S. Daily 1704, Sept. 17, 1929. 


(D. C., E. D. N 


It is invention to transfer an old device to a new and nonanalogous art 
when invention is new to industry, others had not made the transfer, and 
there were obstacles to introduction to new use due to character of new use.— 
(D. C., E. D. N. Y.)—IV. U. S. Daily 


Patents—Patentability—Evidence of Patentability— 

The fact that there was demand for invention for 30 years and commer- 
cial losses were involved and no skilled worker had previously adopted process 
shows invention was not obvious.—Matrix Contrast Corp. v. Kellar. 
E. D. N. Y.)—IV. U. S. Daily 1704, Sept. 17, 1929. 


(D. C., 


Making dark back of linotype matrix in typesetting machine and giving 
contrasting color to index letter was not anticigated by similar coloring on 
hand-set matrix nor by general knowledge that metal could be made dark 
with contrasting color on parts where purpose and result of patent were new. 
(D. C., E. D. N. Y.)—IV. U. S. Daily 


Reversal of steps in process without change in result does not avoid in- 
fringement.—Matrix Contrast Corp. v. Kellar. 


(D. C., E. D. N. Y.)—IV. 






the same general class as the subjects| 156 Calif. 313, 104 Pac. 316; Maupen v. 


specifically enumerated. 


Furthermore,| So. Surety Co. (Mo. App.), 220 S. W. 


to apply the doctrine here, it would be} 20; Chicago Home for Girls v. Carr, 300 
necessary to read into the clause under | Ill. 478, 133 N. E. 344; Lyons v. Gray 
consideration, after the word “or” and| (Tex. App.), 288 S. W. 545. 


before the word “municipality” the word 
“other.” : 
Under the maxim of “expressio unius 
est exclusio alterius,” the express enu- 
meration of county and township, whic! 
are quasi-municipal coroprations, mani- 
fests an intent to exclude all other 
quasi-municipal corporations. Lewis’ 
Sutherland Statutory Construction (2 
Ed.), Vol. 11, Secs. 491 to 494, inc.; 25 
C. J. p. 220. This rule was applied to 
language substantially identical with the 


language of the clause here under con-| 
Supreme Court of | 
Kansas in the case of Freeland v. | 

e)} 


language of the statute there under con- | 


sideration by the 
man, 49 Kans. 197, 30 Pac. 235. 


sideration, read as follows: 


“Wherever any elector or electors of| 


any~county, township or.municipal cor- 
poration in this State,” etc. 

The question presented was whether 
the phrase “municipal corporation” in- 


| The word “municipality” occurs three 
; times in the compact preceding para- 


| graphs numbered one and two. It occurs 


h| also in paragraphs numbered one and two 


| in the sentence of which the clause now 
|under consideration is a part and in 
| each of these five instances the context 
shows unmistakably that it is employed 
in its restricted or proper sense. It must 
be deemed to have been used in the 
same sense in the clause under consid- 
eration, unless the context there indi- 
cates otherwise. The context, for the 
reasons above stated, does not indicate 
otherwise, but rather points to the use 
of the word “municipality” in its proper 
sense. 

It is my conclusion that the exemption 
applies only to the State and any county, 
township, city, town or village thereof. 


It follows that the compact did not 
| exempt the city from the special as- 


cluded school districts, and the court! sessments levied by the district. 


said: “ 
“Although a school district possesses 


corporate capacity, and is declared in| 


the statutes to be a body corporate, it 
does not fall within the definition of a 
municipal corporation. A school district 
belongs in the same class as counties 
and townships, which ‘are denominated 
in the books and known to the law as 
quasi corporations, rather than as cor- 
porations proper. They possess some 
corporate functions and attributes, but 
they are primarily political subdivisions 
—agencies in the administration of civil 
government—and their corporate func- 
tions are granted to enable them more 
readily to perform their public duties.’ 
Beach v. Leahy, 11 Kans. 23. Cities, 
towns and .villages are municipal cor- 
porations proper, and the distinction be- 
tween municipal corporations and quasi 
corporations is clearly pointed out in the 
case just cited. See, also, Eikenberry 
vy. Township of Bazar, 22 Kans. 556; 
Marion Co. v. Riggs, 24 Kan. 255; Dill 


Mun. Corp., Sec. 20; 15 Amer. & Eng.} 


Ene. Law, 952. It is said that, in the 
broader sense, municipal corporations 
include all public corporations, includ- 
ing quasi corporations, such as counties, 
townships, and school districts, and the 
title of the act is referred to as an evi- 
dence that this signification was _ in- 
tended by the legislature. The.fact, how- 
ever, that counties and townships were 
specifically named in connection with 
municipal corporations, forbids such an 
interpretation, and shows clearly that it 
was not the intention of the legislature 
that municipal corporations should in- 
clude quasi corporations like counties, 
townships, and school districts. If the 
legislature had intended that the term 
‘municipal corporations’ should be ex- 
tended in its meaning so as to embrace 
all quasi corporations, counties and 
townships would not have been men- 
tioned; and, having named these, it is 
evident that the legislature intended to 
exclude all other quasi corporations.” 


City Is Not Exempted 
\From Special Assessments 


Likewise, in the instant case, by spe- 
cific enumeration of counties and town- 
ships, the parties to the compact must 
have intended to exclude other like quasi- 
municipal corporations, unless we are 
to imply the word “other” or the words 
“other like,” so that the sentence would 
read, “neither the State of Kansas nor 
any county, township or ‘other’/‘other 
like’ municipality.” If this had been 
the sense intended, ordinarily the draft- 
ers of the compact would have said, “any 
county or other municipality” and would 
have omitted the word “township.” 

It seems to me, therefore, that the 
specific enumeration of counties nd 
townships and the omission of the word 
“other” manifests an intention, on the 
part of the drafters of the compact, to 
exclude all quasi-municipal corporations 
other than counties and townships and to 
employ the word “municipality” in its 
proper sense in contradistinction to its 
genevic sense. 

There is another rule of construction 
which, if applied, forbids a construction 
of the word “municipality” in its broad 
or generic sense. Words used in one 
sense in one part of a contract, as a 
general rule, are deemed to have been 
used in the same sense in another part 
of the instrument, where there is nothing 
in the context to indicate otherwise. 





13) survey. 


Judgeship Inquiry 
Started by Senate 


Subcommittees Nanied to In- 
vestigate Appointments in 
Four Districts. / 





3 Four subcommittees -to investigate 
judgeship appointments were named by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee Sept, 16. 


Senators Waterman (Rep.), of Colo- 
rado, Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, and King 
(Dem.), of Utah, were selected to in- 
vestigate the appointment of Scott Wil- 
son, of Maine, as judge of the first cir- 
cuit. 

The subcommittee composed of Senators 
Borah, Waterman and Walsh (Dem.), of 
Montana, to report on the nomination of 
Albert L. Watson to be United States 
district judge in the middle district of 
Pennsylvania, was continued. 

Senators Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, 
Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, and Dill 
(Dem.), of Washington, were named to 
report on the appointment of John Avis 
as United States district judge in the 


| District of New Jersey, while Senators 


Deneen (Rep.), of Illinois, Blaine (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin and Caraway (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, will investigate the nomina- 
tion of Mortimer W. Byers to the district 
oe in the eastern district of New 
| York. 


| Child Workers on Farms 


Are Mostly Aiding Parents 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
be employed. A 9 or 10 hour day in 
the fields is common for children who 
live on farms, and the day’s work often 
stretches out to 11 or 12 hours or more. 

During the thinning process in beet 
cultivation, which must be completed be- 
fore the plants grow too large, 85 per 
cent of the Colorado farmers’ children 
included in the Children’s Bureau sur- 
vey and 67 per cent of those in Michigan 
worked from 9 to 14 or more hours a 
day. At harvest time, in order to get in 
the crop before it was caught by a heavy 
frost or otherwise spoiled, three-fourths 
of the Colorado children worked from 
9 to 18 hours a day on their fathers’ 
beet acreage, sometimes pulling and top- 
ping by lantern light or by the light of 
the moon. 

Southern children working on‘ cotton 
| and tobacco crops often toil from sunrise 
to sundown, averaging between 10 and 
11 hours a day. On the general farms 
of the Middle West, also, an 11-hour 
working-day is not infrequent and 9 or 
10 hours is customary, and in the hop 
yards and fruit orchards of the Pacific 
/coast 10 hours is the usual working day. 
| Hours on truck farms are more vari- 
lable. Many farm children in trucking 
|seetions work 10 or 12 hours or even 
|longer some days; three boys 13 to 15 
years old, sons of a Hungarian farmer 
near Baltimore, had picked cucumbers 
from 5:30 a. m. to noon and from 1 to 
8 p. m, the day before they were seen 
in the course of the Children’s Bureau 
But they sometimes work only 





the property derives from the improve- drainage district, whether in the form ! municipalities proper, which are not of C, J. 532, Sec. 491; Pringle v. Wilson, '6 to 7 hours or even a shorter day owing 
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Results Found Not to Be Improved; Obviousness of 
Change Shown by Long Need for Improvement. 





PATENTED process for the mak- | cluding said indicating character to make 
ing of character carriers for a com-|the same dark or black and thereafter 
posing machine has been held by the) filling in the i 


District Court for the Eastern District 
of New York to be infringed by a proc- 
ess in which the order of the steps is 
reversed. 


The aim of the patent in suit, the 
opinion states, is to secure the result 
of preventing glare and making readi- 
bility better by an operator of a lino- 
type machine for an entire line of 
matrices. The result is as well achieved, 
the court has held, regardless of the 
order of the steps. 


The court held that making dark the 

back of a linotype matrix in a type- 
setting machine and giving a contrast- 
ing color to the index letter was. not 
anticipated by similar coloring on a 
hand-set matrix nor by the’ general 
knowledge that the metal could be made 
dark with contrasting color on the parts 
where the purpose and result of the 
patent were new. 
_ The fact that there was demand for 
invention for 30 years and commercial 
losses were involved shows that the in- 
vention was not obvious, it is stated. 





MATRIX CONTRASTS CORPORATION ET AL. 
v. 
GEORGE KELLAR. 
District Court, E. D. New York. 
Equity No. 3588. 


DUELL, DUNN & ANDERSON (HOLLAND S. 
DUELL and Davip A. Woopcock of 


counsel), solicitors for plaintiffs; 
FRANK A. Bower, solicitor for gé- 
fendant. : 


Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 7,.1929 

CAMPBELL, DISTRICT JUDGE: This is. an 
action in equity for the alleged infringe- 
ment of Patent No. 1466437, issued to 
Percy L. Hill, deceased, by James W. 
Anderson, as administrator of the estate 
of Percy L. Hill, for process for making 
character carriers for composing ma- 
chines, granted Aug. 28, 1923, original 
application filed Aug. 12, 1919, divisional 
application filed Feb. 5, 1923. 

The plaintiffs are Matrix Contract Cor- 
poration as licensee, and James W. An- 
derson, as administrator of’the estate of 
Percy L. Hill, deceased, patentee. 


_ The defendant is an individual who has 
interposed an answer setting up the two- 
fold defense of invalidity and non- 
infringement. 

The line-casting machine art to which 
the patent in suit applies is today repre- 
sented “by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
machine, which came on the market 40 
years ago, and the Intertype machine, 
which appeared about 12 years ago. 


Operation of Linotype 
Machine Is Described 


In operating a linotype machine the 
operator sits facing a keyboard, which 
has superficial resemblance to the key- 
board of a typewriter. When he strikes 
a key, one of the matrices having a cor- 
responding letter is released from the 
magazine and drops down a channel to a 
conveyor belt, which carries it to a point 
where a star wheel cam throws the 
matrix to an assembler or assembling 
box. The operator similarly brings down 
the matrices for the other letters and for 
large spaces between lines, and all are 
grouped in the assembler. The length of 
the printed line is positively fixed, and 
the operator often finds the line unfilled 
after he has put in all the words and 
syllables which the line will contain. 
His remedy is to touch a key which will 
bring down one or more’ thin spaces until 
the warning bell or his own observation 
shows him that the line is full. To pre- 
vent leaving the large space at the end 
of the line the operator distributes the 
spaces at intervals throughout the line. 


The operator does, when he observes 
errors, and on other occasions, change 
the location of matrices by hand. 


The mazagines are limited to 90 char- 
acters or less, and the operator is fre- 
quently called on to use extra characters, 
called “side sorts,” which he picks by 
hand from an unclassified tray, called a 
“pi-tray” or “pi-stacker,” which may 
contain 30 or more different characters 
or side sorts. 


Errors are of frequent occurrence and 
very costly, and a great saving can be 
made if the operator can readily observe 
an error when the matrices are in the 
assembling box, before the slugs are 
cast. 

It is unnecessary to go into detail as 
to the methods of discovéring and cor- 
recting errors, it being sufficient to say 
that the error can best be prevented, and 
the expense saved, by making it possible 
for the operator to easily observe what 
characters are represented by the 
matrices brought down. 

For 30 years the only assistance which 
was given to the operator was the inden- 
tation of a small character in the narrow 
edge of the matrix, and the provision of 
an ‘artificial light with a reflecting shield 
which directed its beam at-the line of 
matrices in the assembler. 

The matrices are brass and because of 
their use the indentations become filled 
with grease, the surrounding surfaces 
discolored and dirty, causing them to 
look alike. To overcome this, the matrices 
were ‘cleaned with cleaning fluids, pro- 
ducing a greater evil on a glittering sur- 
face, which reflected light rays into the 
eyes of the operators with disastrous re- 
sults to the eyes of the operators, due to 
eye-strain, 

The problem which confronted Hill was: 

1. To reduce the glare of artificial 
light reflected from the brass matrices as 
they stood in the assembler box. 

2. To make the matrices legible in 
such a way that there can be simulta- 
neous verification of an entire line of 
matrices, 

The purposes of the invention are 
fully set forth in the specification of the 
patent in suit. 

The instant suit is based on both 
claims of the patent in suit, which reads 
as follows: . 

“1. The process of coloring a light 
colored metallic matrix adapted for line- 
casting machines and having on its edge 
an indented indicating character, said 


process including treating said edge in- 








to the fact that fruits and’ Weretables 
must often be sent off for shipment the 
day they are harvested and the workers 
stop as soon ag it is too late to catch 
that day’s shipment, 


Printing Industry 


Process Reversing Method of Patent 
Insufficient to Avoid Infringement 


























ented indicating charac- 
ter with a lighter colored or white pig- 
ment, ' 

“2. The process of coloring a light 
colored metallic matrix adapted for line- 
casting machines and having on its edge 
an indented indicating ‘character, said 
process including tating said edge in- 
cluding said indicating character to 
deaden the light reflecting quality 
thereof and also to make the same dark 
or black, and thereafter filling in the in- 
dented indicating character with a pig- 
ment of high light reflecting quality and 
contrasting sharply in color with the re- 
sultant treated edge.” 


Defendant offered no evidence of prior 
use and only offered two prior art pat- 
ents alleged as anticipations. . 

Patent No. 965155, issued to George 
W. Clarke, for matrix-plate, granted 
July 26,1910. This patent does not con- 
cern the art of Linotype or ‘Intertype 
machines. 

The operation is described in the speci- 
fication of the patent as follows: 

“In operating this system the matrix 
plates are not distributed like type, but 
are spread out indiscriminately on an 
operating table. This table should pref- 
erably be arranged so that the matrix 
plates 1, 2, 3, by which nearly all the 
work is done, are kept separate from the 
other matrix plates which are rarely 
used. -The operator selects the proper 
matrix plate for each letter by the color, 
and places them in his left hand, one be- 
hind the other, for the proper sequence 
of letters to form a word. When the 
matrices of the words of a line have been 
thus arranged, and their matrix plates 
suitably spaced, a line is cast therefrom.” 

From this description of the operation, 
it is clearly shown that it is confined to 
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hand work, with ample opportunity to 
observe the character represented, with 
no glare to contend with and to be over- 
come, and the use of color to identify the 
characters on the plate. The colors red 
and yellow, among those mentioned, 
would not tend to accomplish the impor- 
tant purpose of reducing the glare. 

The purpose of the use of the color is 
entirely different from that of the patent 
in suit. jf 

Patent No. 744836, issued to Frank W. 
Weeks, fdr type, granted Nov. 24, 1903. 
This patent is-not related to the Lipo- 
type art. It deals entirely with hand 
operations, the old hand-set* type, and 
not a matrix. 

There is no glare of the artificial light 
of a line-casting machine to overcome, 
no small indented characters on the 
narrow edge of a matrix, to be observed. 

The color in this patent is applied only 
to the indented indicating character and 
not to the surrounding surface, on the 
end of the body, opposite the printing 



























































































































face. , 
Preventing Necessity _ 
Of Proofs Is Goal™ 


The object of the invention is to make 
possible composition by the unskilled 
and .to, relieve from. the necessity oi! 
taking proofs, and the application is de 
scribed in the specification as follows: 

“The duplicate character is coinciden? 
with the printing character, and hence 
while the printing characters are 
arranged in reverse face relation, as is 
usual, the duplicate characters aré so 
arranged as to appear in the relation as 
when printed upon a sheet, so that the 
matter composed can be read at a glance 
from the duplicate characters.” 

These patents do not anticipate. 

The contention of the defendant, tha 
the process of the patent in suit wa 
obvious and not inve&ttion, is a familie 
one. 

Knowledge after,the fact is commri 

The need of the invention is appar- 
no one else by the Hill or any other } 
ess produced the beneficial results ‘« | 
ing the. years since the first Linot> 
machine came on the market; the 
process sol¥Ved the problem successfi 
from both the humanitarian and c 
mercial standpoint, and there has b 
general acquiescence during the ti 
since the Hill patent issued, 

Even if, as the defendant contends, 
was common practice long prior to Fj 
to darken brass and fill in indented ii 
cating characters with white filler, 
show which defendant offered in addi 
to the said patents to Clarke and We | 
pages of Henley’s Twentieth Cen@ 
Book of Receipts, American Encyclor § 
of Formulas, and Catalog of Schaeff: 
Bundenberg Manufacturing Co., of 3 
yet invention may reside in the cor 
tion of the idea for remedying def J 
and in the valuable result, even tk 
the means for carrying out this co) 
be simple and old. Cash Register ( 
Cash Indicator Co., 156 U. S, 502, 4 
515; 39 L. Ed. 511, 515-516; Amr 
Steel Foundries v. Damascus Brake’ J 
Co., 267 Fed. 574, 576; Tompkins-H: % 
Fuller Co. v. Holden, 273 Fed. 426% 
Wallace v. Noyes, 13 Fed. 172180, 


Former Methods 
Utilized by Hill 


There were old and well-known , 
esses for darkening brass surfaces, ai 
there were old and well-known method 
for filling indentations with white color 
ing. matter, and these were the mean 
utilized by Hill for reducing the proces 
to practice. ’ 

s we have seen, the purpose of the 
ufe of colors in the two patents cited was 
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trvanalogous art. 
theS. 597, 606-608, 39 L. Ed. 275, 278-279; 
not Smokador Manufacturing Co. v. Tubular 
ha Products Co., 31 Fed. (2d) 255, 256; Wil- 
f:,liams v. American String-Wrapper Co., 
th 86 Fed. 641. 

Wi 
Tl invention of the patent in suit was not 
facobvious than the fact that for 30 years 
by skilled workmen had suffered from eye- 
its strain and as a result a limitation of 
eve ision, if not blindness, and the commer- 
pre.ial loss: due to errors which. the operator 
wrc,vas unable to correct, and no skilled 
as 
Sup rocess of the patent in suit. 
curireager, supra, Loom Co. v. Higgins, 105 
pres} S. 580, 28.L. Ed. 1177, 1181; Du Bois 
wou! Kirk, 158 U. S. 58, 63, 39 L. Ed. 895, 
appr's, 

datic’All the discussion about formulas 
s——" blackening the brass and applying 











' agitator for acetylene Senerators. 


- Reversal of Process 


Rights Violated Where No Im- 


..1process to matrices, due to the character 
v 
m. necessity of 
th.movement through the channels, 
bee ring the invention of the patent in suit 
dojwithin the doctrine that it is invention to 


. & Co., 20 Fed. (2d) 929; Franc-Stroh- 


Se 


AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED Herein, Berna 
PusLIsHED WiTHouT CoMMENT BY THE Unrrep States DaILy 


Means for Agitating Flow of Carbide 


For Acetylene Generator Is Patented 





\ 


One Claim in Ten Filed With Application Is Allowed by 
Board of Patent Appeals. 


PON application, the Patent Office 
has issued a patent for a carbide 
One 
claim out of 10 was held by the Board 
of Appeals of the Patent Office to de- 
fine the invention claimed, and it was 
allowed on appeal. 

The application for a patent called for 
a “means for agitating carbide at the 
valve where it is to be delivered to an 
acetylene generator. The-agitation is 
caused by a diaphragm which is in turn 
connected with the outflow pipe from 
the generator. An interrupter is placed 
z the outflow to cause vibrations in the 
ow. 


This application relates to means for 
agitating carbide at the valve where it 
is to be delivered to an acetylene gener- 
ator. The agitation is caused by a dia- 
phragm which is in turn connected with 
the outflow pipe from the generator. An 
interrupter is placed in the outflow to 
cause vibrations in the flow. 

As shown in figure 4, at 27, and in 
figure 13, is a small ball valve which is 
designed for causing the interruption in 
the flow. Other means for this purpose 
are shown in figures 14 and 15, The ex- 
aminer contends that only the embodi- | 
ment shown in figures 14 and 15 are op- | 
erative and that the ball shown at 27 will 
not function to produce the fluctuations. 
It is noted, however, that the examiner 
admits that if the ball is of a certain 
weight it will probably function in this | 
manner. Appellant has filed several affi- | 
davits setting forth that the device is 
in actual eperation and even stating that 
the ball has been particularly noted | 
while in operation and that it does vi- | 
brate. 


Fluctuations Claimed to Be 
Due to Other Causes 


- The examiner states that the fluctua- | 
tions in the outflow are believed to be 
due to other causes. It is believed that 
a ball of proper weight will function in j 
this manner and as the examiner agrees 
on this point it is not deemed necessary 
to hold this embodiment inoperative 
merely because appellant has not, as 


U 





Ex PARTE HERBERT G. IRWIN. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 1849. 

Patent No. 1727981 was issued Sept. 10, 
1929, to HerBERT G. IRWIN for carbide 
agitator for acetylene generator, on 
anplication No. 4935, filed Jan. 26, 
1925. 

HERBERT C. IRWIN, pro se. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and LANDERS and THURBER, Exam- 
iners in Chief. 


Opinion of the Board 
This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 1 to 
10, inclusive. Claims 5 and 7 are il- 
lustrative: 


Claims Concern Agitating 
Of Carbide at Valve 


5. In a carbide agitator for an acety- 
lene generator, said generator having an 
acetylene outlet pipe and a carbide feed 
valve, an acetylene flow interrupter con- 
nected with said outlet pipe, said inter- 
rupter provided to interrupt the acety- 
lene flow through said outlet pipe for op- 
erating a diaphragm vibrator, said vi- 
brator having tubular connection with the 
outlet pipe and also being connected with 
said feed valve so as to agitate the valve 
and carbide in the vicinity thereof and 
yet permit free movement of the valve in 
regulating the feeding of carbide. 

7. In a carbide agitator for an acety- 
lene generator, said generator having a 
carbide feed valve, means for rapidly 
fluctuating the pressure of an acetylene 
flow for energizing a diaphragm vibrator, 
said vibrator being disposed to effect the 
agitation of carbide in the vicinity of 
said feed valve and communicating with 
said flow through a tubular passage. 

The reference relied upon are: Crut- 
chett, 62823, Mar. 12, 1867; Chubb, 97761, 
June 14, 1869; Kohner, 1117058, Nov. 10, 
1914; Cunningham, 1232231, July 3, 1917; 
Baird, 1277821, Sept. 3, 1918; Irwin, 
1491702, Apr. 22, 1924; Fuller-Lehigh Co., 
Brit., 171079 of 1922; Jeppesen, Danish, 
29391 of 1920. 





weight. It is thought that appellant 
should be permitted to select the appro- 
priate size necessary for the purpose. 
The examiner has rejected all the 
claims as incomplete and not properly 
defining the invention. Among other 
features it is urged that the mere use of 
the term “interrupter” in the outflow 
pipe is not believed to be sufficient but 
this point is not believed to be well taken 
when claimed in proper combination with 
the other elements. It is thought that 
it may not be necessary to employ an 
interrupter actuated in the manner of 
appellant’s in order to properly define 
the invention. It is noted that all of the 
claims include the interrupter connected 


adapted to be actuated thereby, but with 
the exception of claim 5 none of them 
includes a means for agitating the car- 
bide in the vicinity of the delivery valve 
and means connecting the agitating 
means with the diaphragm. In claim 


effect” is not sufficiently definite. 

Claim 5 is believed to properly define 
the invention, 

The decision of the examiner is affirmed 
as to all the appealed claims except 
claim 5 as to which it is reversed. 








thereafter, darkened the edge ‘of said 
matrix surrounding said indicating char- 
acter, as shown in the specimen pro- 
duced in answer to interrogatory :25.” 

The answers to the interrogatories 
further show that the matrix was brass 


Infringes on Patent 





provement Results, Is Ruling. on the edge of the matrix as shown in 
said specimen produced. 


Under these circumstances the defend- 





[Continued from Page 10.] 


originally filed, specified the particular | 


with the outflow and a diaphragm in com- | 
munication with the outflow pipe and | 


7, for instance, the phrase “disposed to | 


and had the indicating character indented |> 





remote from that of the patent in suit. 

Rottach’s use of a black and white 
process for name plates for scales; the 
use of a black and white process on ther- 
mometers, and the various receipts, for- 
mulas and processes for blackening brass 
are all remote. 

The value of the Hill invention to the 
new industry, the fact that no others 
had transferred the old process to the 
new art before Hill, and the obstacles 
apparent to the introduction of the old 


ant denies infringement, because it has 
reversed the steps of the process by first 
applying the white and later the black 
coloring. 


There is nothing in the specifications 
or claims of the Hill patent to indicate 
any advantage in the order of the steps. 


The result of preventing glare and 
making the readibility better for an en- 
tire line of matrices is the aim of the 
patent in suit, and the result will be as 
well achieved regardless of the order of 
the steps. 


Defendant’s opinion that by reversing 
the steps the pigments held thier place a 
little better is not supported by any evi- 
dence other than his own, and his claim 
is refuted by a disinterested witness. 
William L. Bissette, who is a printer on 
the New York Daily News, where he haz 
seen both plaintiff's and defendant’s 
processes applied to matrices, and who 
testified that defendant’s colors did not 
wear as satisfactorily as _plaintiff’s 
colors, 


Kellar’s order of steps does not serve 
any better than plaintiff’s order to re- 
duce the glare, or to make the characters 
more legible. 


A variation of the order of steps does 
not avoid infringemenf. Celluloid Manu- 
facturing Co. v, American Zylonite Co., 
31 Fed. 904; New York Filter Manufac- 
turing Co. y. Niagara Falls Waterworks 
Co., 80 Fed. 924; Chadeloid Chemical Co. 
v. F. W. Thurston Co., 220 Fed. 685; Los 
Angeles Lime Co, v. Nye, 270 Fed. 155, 


Nothing was pointed out in the history 
of the patent in its passage through the 
Patent Office which operates to estop the 
plaintiff to claim that-his patent covers 
the process even if the steps are re- 
versed. 


The commercial success and the gen- 
eral use of the patent in suit cannot be 
questioned, 


In view of the testimony taken by 
deposition of the Jarge number of opera- 
tors of line-casting machines it seems to 
me that this case will be properly de- 
cided by following the standard set by 
Judge Coxe in. O’Rourke Engineering 
Construction Co. v. McMullen, 160 Fed. 
933, 988, where he said: 


“The principal question in such cases 
is: Has the patentee added anything of 
value to the sum of human knowledge; 
has he made the world’s work easier, 
cheaper and safer; would the return to 
the prior art be a retrogression? When 
he court has answered this question, or 
hese questions, in the affirmative, the 
effort should be to give the inventor the 
just reward of the contribution he has 
made.” 

The patent is valid and the defendant 
infringes both claims. ; 

A decree may be entered in favor of 
the plaintiffs against the defendant, with 
an'injunction, accounting, and costs. | 


Navy Orders 


Capt. Kenneth Whiting, det. Aircraft 
Sqdns., Battle Fit.; to Chief of Staff, Air- | 
cratt Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Comdr. James G. Stevens, det. Retg. 
Inspr., Southern Retg, Div., New Orleans, | 
La.; to Asiatic Station. 

Lt. Comdr, James T. Alexander, det. U. 
S. S. Saratoga; to U. 8S. 8. Rigel. 

Lt. Comar: Horace BE, Burks, det, Navy | 
Yald, N. Y.; to Asiatic Station. 





of their use, especially the heat and the 
ot interfering with their 
all 


‘transfer an old device to a new and non- 
Potts v. Creager, 155 U. 


Nothing more strongly shows that the 





jorkman had previously adopted the 
Potts v. 


4 white seems to me to be of no mo- 
nt. 

the disclosures of the patent in suit 

ye sufficiently explicit to teach the art 

use the Hill processes, as it is appar- 

é from the evidence see by the de- 

rdant, that formulas a satisfactory 

ture were known to those skilled in the 

4°. , Featheredge Rubber Co. v. Miller 

yRubber Co. 259 Fed, 565; Thomas A. 

Edison, Inc., v. Waterbury Battery Co., 

-281 Fed. 254, affd, 287 Fed. 320; Radio 

Corporation of America v. E. J. Edmond 


menger & Cowan v. Arthur Diegman, 
Inc., 25 Fed. (2d) 108, affd. 27 Fed. (2d) 
785; Goldschmidt Thermit Co. v. Ameri, 
can Vanadium, 291 Fed, 81. \ 
From the defendant’s answers to the 
plaintiffs’ interrogatories, it appears that 
the process practiced by the defendant 
was as follows: 
» “Subsequent to the 11th day of August, 
1925, and prior to the filing of the bill of 
complaint herein, I whitened the indicat- 
ing character of a metallic matrix 
adapted for line-casting machines and, 


Request f by Reduction 


Of Income Tax Is Denied 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
might be that evidence on that subject 
would justify the view that no part of 
the cost should be attributed to the build- 
ings or that the allocation was artificial 
4nd erroneous. In that case the entire 
nvestment would be in the site, and 
‘learing it by demolishing the buildings 
night be an improvement instead of a 
ss. But here the cost of the bulidings 
>. stipulated and there is no warrant to 
Tift it to the land, which, so far as ap- 
~* may not be able to bear it. 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


search. 


troscopic study. 


* * * 


T° 


strain. 


in the heat laboratories. 
1 * * 


) 





In these articles presenting a — Survey 
of the Government are shown t 

contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
¥ The present series deals with Industrial Re- 


By Henry D. Hubbard, 
Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Standards. 


to come under investigation at the Bureau of 
Standards in connection with the Bureau re- 
search to produce new materials or add new 
utilities to old materials are columbium and tantalum 
(atoms Nos. 41 and 73), metals which are related. 
These have been known for some time but only re- 
cently have been prepared in isolated pure ~form as 
metals and specimens furnished the Bureau for spee 


A MONG the rare metals of great current interest 


This made possible the study of the unknown wave 
lengths of the characteristic radiations of these two 
elements—a work which is now in progress. 
work is complicated by unusual difficulties and in- 
cludes the measurement of thousands of wave lengths. 


RETARD the flow of heat through a wall or other 
separator is most important in scientific work. 
For this purpose, “silocel” (the pure silica remains of 
ancient microscopic life forms, diatoms) is: most useful. 
When the Bureau cast from a single melt the large 
optical glass disk 70 inches in dameter, it was promptly 
enveloped in a thick layer of silocel within which it 
was allowed to cool for 8% months at a predetermined 
rate, so that the disk might form without internal 


In the same class of materials for retajning heat 
or keeping it out where it is not wanted, the indus- 
tries are developing light materials with fine air spaces 
by special treatment of such materials as rubber, 
cement, gypsum, and the like, the lightness of which 
may be controlled by the technique of manufacture. 
In response to numerqus requests the efficiency of 
these in retarding the flow of heat has been measured 


[8 THE Bureau’s paper laboratory experiments have 
| been made on a great variety of fibers in quest of 
suitable papermaking materials—banana fiber, corn- 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 





practical 


e~ material 


stalks, cotton linters, and many others. P 
search a small specimen of paper was made experi- 
mentally of human muscle fiber for surgical use as a 





AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is - 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and 


work which will enable our 


Such a survey will be useful to 


abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 





Rare Materials Studied to Increase Output, 
Reduce Prices, and Permit Use in Industry 


Topic 46—Industrial Research 


Twenty-sixth Article—Studies of Rare Materials 


In one re- 


in operations. Paper is a felted 


at of fibers and paper makers can make a paper 
of practically any material of a fibrous nature. 


when 


been separated in 
sugars have been 


The 


element, radon. 


THE Bureau tests radium for radioactivity straight 
or radium content equivalent. 


terials are of extraordinary interest. 
$32,000,000 a pound. 


Radium is the machine-gun element, exploding un- 
controllably. Its projectiles are electrons flying with 
almost the speed of light, and helium atoms moving 
thousands of miles a second. 
1,000,000 times the frequency (waves per second) ° 
of ordinary light waves. 
34,000,000,000 helium atoms a second. 
the average lifetime of radium atoms is 2,440 years, - 
in which time half of it would be converted into another 


Among the many rare sugars made up and studied 
is a peculiar sugar made by bees. 
bees feed on the gum of trees there is formed 
“melezitose,” a quickly crystallizing sugar which has 


In time of drought 


the sugar laboratory. Many rare 
produced here, some of them for 


the first time anywhere—sugars predicted by theory 
and sought and found in experimental research. These 
have been studied as to their optical properties. Some 
of these rare sugars are xylose from sawdust, mannose 
from manna, fucose from seaweed, mycose from fungi, 
arabinose from gum aratkic. 
as high as at the rate of $200 a pound. 


Some of these have sold 


zs * € 


Radioactive ma- 
It is valued at 


It emits gamma rays 


One gram of radium ejects 
At this rate 


* 


Radium is of great importance in atomic research. 


order that dosage 


everywhere. 


and also as a basis for the purchase and sale of radium 


An improved form of device has been devised at the 
Bureau of Standards for counting the individual atoms 
ejected in radioactive explosions. 
radium for its radioactive equivalent is important in 


The certification of 


may be more accurately controlled 


In the next article, to be published in the 


issue of Sept. 18, H. H. Steidle, Assistant 
Chief Business Specialist, Bureau of Stand- 


ards, will discuss the studies made by the Bu- 
reau in connection with the grading of fuel oil 
and the determination of standards, 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 





S. S. Florida; to continue treatment Nav. 
Hosp., Washington, D. C, 
Lt. Albert R. Colwell, to duty Navy Yard, 
Puget Sound, Wash. s 

Lt. Philip S. Flint, det. Office of the Gov- 
ernor, The Panama Canal, Balboa Heights, 
Cc. Z.; to U.S. S.. Vega. 

Lt. James F. McCarthy, det. Navy Yard, 
Norfolk, Va.; to command U. 8. S. Teal. 


Lt. Henry Y. McCown, det. Officer in 
Charge, Navy Retg. Sta., Dallas, Tex.; to 
U. S. S. Wyoming, 

Ens. Henry B. Taliaferro, det. U. S. S. 
Oklahoma about Sept. 1; to duty as air- 
craft spotter, U. S. S. Oklahoma. 

Comadr. Jesse B. Helm (M. C.), unexpired 
portion leave of absence cancelled; to U; 
S. S. Saratoga. 

Comdr. Reginald B. Henry (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Trng. Sta. Hampton Roads, Va.; to 
U, S. S. Idaho. 

Lt. Comdr. Harry S. Harding (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Puget Sound, Wash.; to 
Subm. Base, Coco Solo, C. Z. 

Lt. Joseph J. Kaveney (M. C.), det. Third 
Nav. Dist.; to U. S. 8S. Niagara. 

Lt. (jg) Charles B. Stringfellow (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., N. Y.; to Officer in Charge, 
Marine Retg. Sta., Charlotte, N. C. 

Lt. Comdr. Eric G. Hoykman (D. C.), det. 
Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.; to 
U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Lt. Comdr. Omar D. Conger (S. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Melville; to Navy Yard, Puget 
Sound, Wash. 

Lt. Archy W. Barnes (S. C.), ors. Aug. 19 
modified; to Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 

It. Russell D. Calkins (S. C.), det. U. S. 
S. California; to'Navy Yard, Mare Island, 
Calif. 

Ens. Bion B. Bierer Jr. (S. C.), det. Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C.; to Nav. Air Sta., 
Anacostia, D. C. 

Comédr. William N. Thomas (C, H. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Raleigh; to 14th Nav. Dist. 

Ch. Mach. Robert Farris, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Hampton Roads, Va.; to U. 8. 8. 
Saratoga. 

Ch. Mach. James E. Graham, det. U. 8. 
S. Utah; to Navy Yard, Boston. 

Ch. Mach. George T. McBride, det, Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to U. S. 8S. Rigel. 

Mach, Charles H. Griffin, det. Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C.; to Navy Yard, Puget 
Sound, Wash. 

El. Roland E. Moore, det. U, 8S. 
sylvania; to U. 8S. 8S. Dobbin. 

Ch, El. Claude H. N. Dailey, det. Nav. 
Trng. Sta., San Diego; to Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, Calif. 

Ch. Carp. Harold E. Landre, det. Nav. 
Powder Factory, Indianhead, Md.; to U. 
S. S. Saratoga. 

Ch. Carp. George E. Mjamma, det. con- 
nection U. S. S. Salt LaKe City; to U. 8. 
S. Memphis. 

Ch. Carp. Lott C. Newton, det. Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; to c. f. o, U. 8. 8, Salt 

ke City. 

Ch. Carp. David Somers, det. Navy Yard, 
N. Y.; to Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ch. Carp. Frank Weber, det. U. S. 8. 
Memphis; to Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ch. Pay Clerk Frank R. Briggs, det. U. 
S. 8. Galveston; to Nav. Trng. Sta., New- 
port, R. I. 

Ch. Pay Clerk Floyd L. Chapman, det. 
Subm. Base, New London, Conn,; to 
8S. S. Florida. 

Ch. Pay Clerk John G. Connolly, det. 
Nav, Trng Sta., Newport, R. I.; toc. f, 0. 
U. S. S. Pensacola. 

Ch, Pay Clerk Dalé A. Palmer, det. Navy 
Yard, Charleston, 8. C.; to U. S, 8, Mar- 
blehead. : 

Pay Clerk Jack McCleery, det. U. 8S. 8. 
Florida; to Rec. Bks., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. P. C. Harold A. Bird, to duty Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco, 

A, P. C. InmamF. Elliott, to duty Asi- 
atic Station. 

A. P. C. Charles W. Harvey, to duty Rec. 
Bks., Hampton Roads, Va, 

A. P. C. Early W. Layton, to duty Asi- 


S. Penn- 


jatic Station. 


P.-C. 
Galveston. 
A. P. C. Roland H, Platt, to duty U. 8. 8. 


John Peak, to duty U. S. 8. 


| New Mexico. 


A. P. C. Louis J. Spare, to duty U. 8. 8. 
Memphis. 
A. P, CC, James D, Stephens, to duty U. 
S. West Virginia. 
A. P. C, Ollie Z. Whitt, to duty U. S. 8. 


| Idaho. 
Lt. Comdr. Chapman C. Todd Jr., det. U.* 





mand Nav. Hosp., Canacao, P. I. 

Lt. Comdr. Webb Trammell, from staff, 
CinC, Asiatic, to U. S. 

Lt. Emil B. Perry, from U. S., S. 8-37, 
to U. S. \ 

Lt. Lyman C. Avery, to Aircraft Sqdns., 
Asiatic. 

Capt. (M. C.), Granville I. Angeny, from 
Nav. Hosp., Canacao, P. I., to U, 8. 

Lt. Comdr. (C. C.) William C. Wade, 
from Supt. Constr... New River Gun Boats, 
Shanghai, China, to 16th Nav. Dist. 

Lt. Comdr. Alfred Warren Pressey, U. 8S. 
N., ret., died Sept. 10, 1929, New York, N. Y. 

Lt. Comdr. George Lawrence White (M. 
C.), U. S. N., died June 28, 1929, at Gulf of 
Panama, near Balboa, C. Z, 


Army Orders 


Maj. Jesse C. Drain, Inf., from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., to the Command and 
General Staff School, for duty as an in- 
structor. 

Maj. Frank E. Parker, Finance Dept., to 
additional duty as property auditor, Fort 
MacArthur, Calif. 

Maj. Samuel T. Stewart, Coast Art,, Fitz- 
simons General Hospital, Denver, Colo., 
will proceed to his home and await retire- 
ment. 

Col. Herbert A, White, Judge Advocate 
General's Dept., retired upon his own ap- 
plication. 

Col. William G. Doane, Inf., retirement 
from active service announced. 

Tech. Sgt. Fred Jensen, orders of Sept. 
11 amended. 

Mstr. Sgt. Godfrey Johnson, Inf., will be 
placed upon ‘the retired list at Fort 
Eustis, Va, 

Capt. John P, Russell, Med. Corps, ex- 
cepted from duty with troops. 

Capt. Robert Peterson, M. C., from Balti- 
more, Md., to Brooks Field, Tex. 

Capt. Oliver T, Simpson, Finance Dept., 
to additional duty as property auditor, Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash. 

Mstr. Sgt. William J. Watts, F. A., will 
be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Bragg, N. C. 

Mstr. Sgt. John Brown, F. A., will be 
placed upon the retired list at Fort Lewis, 
Wash, 

Capt. Harry Cornelius Murphy, Q. M. C. 
Res., to duty at New Orleans, La. 

2d Lt. Luke W. Finlay, E. C., par. 24, 8. 
O. 201, amended to become effective Oct. 
9, 1929. ‘ 

2d Lt. Raymond Douglas Kelly, Air Corps 
Res., to duty at San Francisco, Calif. 

2d Lt. Harry Currier Davis, Q. M. C. Res., 
to duty at Baltimore, Md. 

Capt. Clifford D. Cuny, Signal Corps, to 
additional duty with the Organized Re- 
serves of the Third Corps Area, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Maj. Henry W. Harms, Air Corps, from 
Washington, D, C., to Manila, P. I. 

ist Lt, Reuben D. Briggs, Air Corps, 





vu. |from Buffalo, N. Y., to the Panama Canal 


Zone. 

2d Lt. Frank K. Park, Air Corps, from 
ae enn anal Dept. to March Field, 
Calif. 


Maj. Walter G. Kilner, Air Corps, from 
Manila, P. I., to Langley Field, Va. 

Each of the following Inf. officers, from 
Manila, P, I., to the station indicated after 
his name: Capt. Richard H. Johnston, Fort 
George Wright, Wash.; 2d Lt. Daniel H. 
Hundley, Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.; 2d 
Lt. John W. Ramsey Jr., Vancouver Bar- 
racks, “Wash, 

Capt. Lee Gates Moffet, Q. M. C. Res., 
to duty at Chicago, Ill. 

2d Lt. Samuel L. Myers, Cavy., detailed in 
the Air Corps, from Camp Marfa, Tex., to 
Brooks Field, Tex. 

2d Lt. George Washington Vanderbosch, 
Q. M. C.’Res,, to duty at Fort Rena, Okla. 

Capt. Thomas Brady Jr., Cav., detailed in 
the Q. M. C, from Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., to Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 

ist Lt, Edwin B. Fitzpatrick, Coast Art., 
par, 25, 8. O. 64, amended to become effec- 
tive Nov, 22, 1929. 

Each ‘of the following officers of the Sig- 


Capt. (M, C.), Owen J, Mink, to com-/nal Corps Reés., to duty at Washington, D. 


C.: Capts, Erret Bishop and Eugene Stev- 
ens, Ist Lt. Glenn Watson Payne. 

1st Lt. Sidney R. Hinds, Inf., Fort George 
G. Meade, Md., will proceed to Wajter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D, C., for 
observation and trgatment. , 

Capt. Everett LeC. Cook, Med. Corps, de- 
tailed as a medical examiner and witness 
before the Army retiring board appointed 
to meet at Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

Wrnt. Offr. Patrick J. Keating, A. M. P. 
S., Fort Hancock, N. J., will proceed to 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for observation and treatment, 





Daily Decisions 
- of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-28249, A-28250, A-28251. Traveling ex- 
penses—Army officers on foreign duty. Army 
officers detailed to courses of instruction at 
French educational institutions while travel- 
ing under orders on instruction trips of 
short duration away from their stations 





may be paid traveling expenses or per diem’ 


as fixed in their orders. 

Per diem—Army officers detailed to 
courses of instruction at French educational 
institutions. Army officers while assigned 
to duty, designated as “temporary” though 
continuing for over a year, at Paris, France, 
for the purpose of pursuing a course in the 
French language are not in a travel status 
after arriving in Paris, and are not entitled 
to a per diem while on such duty. Decisions 
of Oct. 19, 1926, and Apr. 14, 1928, A-16049. 

Traveling expenses—Army officers travel- 
ing away from foreign duty stations who 
were paid a per diem at their stations. An 
Army officer pursuing a course in the French 


language at Paris, France, who was trayel- 
ing away from such station under orders on 
an instruction trip of short duration may be 
credited with a per diem of $6 authorized by 
his orders, notwithstanding the fact that he 
was erroneously paidga per diem of 50 cents 
under his,orders assigning him to duty at 
Paris. Payment of such claim is not prop- 
erly for payment by a disbursing officer, but 
is for payment by direct settlement, on 
which will be set off the erroneous payments 
of per diem under his orders assigning him 
to duty at Paris for the 


the course in the French lai . (Sept. 
10, 1929.) pete er 
A-28660, Transportation —Carloads of 


aeroplanes with and without engines, and 
aeroplane 


on less carload basis. Allowed carload 
charges on car ordered and used exclusively 
for shipment but not shown to have been 
fully loaded, Aeroplane without engine not 
complete article. (Sept. 10, 1929.) 

A-28661. Transportation—Bills of lad- 


ing—Washington, D. C., to Detroit, Mich.— 
Allowed according 
: and 
not according to an insertion apparently by 


Post Office papertmont. 
to original designation on bill of ladin 


the carrier. (Sept. 10, 1929.) 


A-28668. Transportation — Mail truck— 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Orangeburg, S. C.— 
Land-grant deduc- 


Post Office Department. 


tion determined on mileage basis, for serv- 
ice actually rendered over land-grant line— 
(Sept. 


A-28669. Transportation—Cleveland, Ohio, 


is basis of division being published. 
|10, 1929.) 
| 


to North Island, Calif.—Navy Department. 
Floats for airplanes classified as “landin 





(Sept, 10, 1929.) 

















urpose of pursuing 


porte Mary Department. Charges 
on cars fully loaded not in excess of charges 


* | Randall 


gears” and not as “boats or pontoons.” 
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The International council of religious 
education, 1929. 29-17114 
Orchard, William C.“ Beads and beadwork 
Adams, Carl L. A study of variability and 
grade progress. (George Peabody col- 
lege for teachers. Contributions to edu- 
cation. no. 48, Thesis (Ph.D.)—George 
Peabody college for teachers, 1927.) 68 p. 
Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody college 
for teachers, 1927. 29-17301 
American philosophical society, Philadel- 
phia. Mankind advancing; a message of 
progress. 99 p., illus. Phil., American 
philosophical society, 1929. 29-13285 
Bonner, Mary Graham. The magic music 
shop, by illustrated by Luxor 
Price; music by Harry Meyer. 95 p., 
illus. N. Y., The Macaulay co., 1929. 
29-17401 
Campbell, John William. Numerical tables 
of hyperbolic and other functions. 75 
p.. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 
29-17309 
Chillson, Etta E., comp. Gems for character 
training, compiled and arranged by . . . 
with introduction by E. B. Gift... 
64 p. Manhattan, Kans., Etta E. Chill- 
son, 1929, 29-17396 
Conniston, Ruth Muzzy. Chantons un peu; 
a collection of French songs, with games, 
dances, and costumes, grammar drill and 
vocabulary. 148 p., illus. Garden City, 
N. Y¥., Doubleday, Doran & co,, 1929. 
29-17400 
D’Auvergne, Edmund Basil Francis. Na- 
poleon the Third, a biography. 255 p. 
London, E. Nash & Grayson, 1929. 
29-17289 
Emerison, Isabel. Things seen in Sicily; a 
description of one of the most beautiful 
islands of the world with its ancient 
buildings of golden sandstone & its in- 
teresting people: a land of legend & his- 
tory. 157 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 
1929. 29-26568 
Farmer, Henry George. A history of Arabian 
music to the xiiith century. 264 p. Lon- 
don, Luzac & co., 1929. 29-17404 
Ferrara, Orestes. The private correspond- 
ence of Nicolo Machiavelli. 130 p.,. illus. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins press, 1929. 
; 29-17118 
Gebhard, Heinrich. Fifteen songs from 
“Looking out of Jimmie,” by Helen Hart- 


ness Flanders, music by . ~, iwe- 
trated by Willy Pogany. 46 p., illus. 
N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1929 


Hamilton, E. Louise. . The c' 


layed incentive ong hun, 
the white rat: fro Ani 
tory of the Depar mt of psycholo; 


Columbia university, by / . (Genetic 
psychology monographs . . . vol. v, no. 
2). p. 137-207, illus. Worcester, Mass., 
Clark university, 1929. 29-17298 
Herbert, Sir Thomas. ... Travels in Per- 
sia, 1627-1629, abridged and edited by Sir 
Wiliam Foster, c. i. e., with an introduc- 
tion and notes, (The Broadway travel- 
lers, ed. by Sir E. Denison Ross and 
Eileen Power). 352 p. London, G, Rout- 
ledge & sons, 1928. 29-17119 
Holzinger, Karl John. Exercise manual in 
statistics, by . . . and Blythe Clayton 
Mitchell . . . 160 p. Boston, Ginn and 
co., 1929. 29-17299 


Humble, Henry Wilbur. Cases on conflict 
of laws. 2d ed. (National case book se- 
ries). 750 p. Chicago, Callaghan and 
co., 1929. 29-17294 

Huntington, Whitney Clark. Building con- 
stnuction; types of construction, mate- 
rials, and cost estimating. 596 p., illus. 
N. Y., J. Wiley & Sons, 1929. 29-17109 

Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. Revised stat- 
utes of the state of Illinois, embracing 
all general laws of the state of Illinois 
in force August 1, 1929, compiled and 
edited by James C. Cahill. 1929-ed., by 
Basil Jones. 2891 p. Chicago, Callaghan 
and co., 1929. \ 29-17296 


International industrial relations associa- 
tion, ist congress, Cambridge, Eng., 1928. 
Report of first triennial congress held 
at Cambridge (England), July, 1928, on 
the subject of fundamental relationships 
between all sections of the industrial 


community. 2 v. The Hague, 1928-29. 
F 29-17115 
Laughlin, Clara Elizabeth. Where it all 


comes true in France; the experiences 
and observations of Betty and Mary as 
related by their aunt: with illustrations 
by cie Merwin, 286 p., illus, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 29-17117 


MacDonagh, Michael. The English king; a 
study of the monarchy and the royal 
family, historical, constitutional and so- 
cial, 318 p. London, E. Benn, 1929. 

29-17292 

McGuire, Orville Wayne. Objective lessons 
in common fractions for fifth and sixth 
grades. 29 p. Caldwell, Id., The Cax- 
ton printers, 1929. 29-17311 

McSpadden, Joseph Walker. Pioneer heroes. 
300 p. N. Y., Thomas Y. Crowell co., 
1929. 29-17103 

Memorial service for Edgar Fahs Smith, the 
provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania presiding, William B. Irvine audi- 
torium, University of Pennsylvania, De- 
cember 4, 1928. 62 p. Philadelphia, 1929. 

29-17300 


Mies, Paul. Beethoven’s sketches; an anal- 
ysis of his style based on a study of 
his sketch-books. Translated by Doris L. 
Mackinnon. 198 p., illus. London, Oxford 
university press, 1929. 29-17403 

Mitton, Geraldine Edith. .. . David Living- 
stone, by ... with twelve full-page illus- 
trations, four of them in colour, 89 p., 
illus. (Peeps at great explorers.) Lon- 
don, A. &-C, Black, 1929. 29-17121 

Moody, Mildred Olivia. A survey of agencies 
working with and for children, by .. . 
and Elva M. Westbrook. (International 
council of religious education.. Research 
service bulletin no. 7). 87 p. Chicago, 
of the American Indians, a study based 
on specimens in the Museum of the Amer- 





List of- Nominations | 
Transmitted to Senate 





’ President Hoover on Sept. 16 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation a number 
of nominations, including those of Clar- 
ence M. Young, of Iowa, to be Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, and of William 
L. Cooper, of New York, to be Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, 


Mr. Young, who since June 28, 1927, 
has been Director of Aeronautics of the 
Department of Commerce, was named to 
succeed William P. MacCracken, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, resigned, and Mr. Cooper, now 
commercial attache in the foreign service 
of the Department of Commerce, was 
named to succeed Dr. Julius Klein, ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of Cem- 
merce. 

In addition to these nominations, the 
President sent to the Senate the follow- 
ing nominations: 

To be a captain in the Navy, Comdr. 
George B. Wright. $ 3 

To be a commander in the Navy, Lt. 
Comdr. Alfred T. Clay. - 

To be second lieutenants in the Ma- 
rine orem John F. Stamm, of Idaho; 

. Victory, of Idaho; Paul D. 
Sherman, of Massachusetts. 


New Books Received by 
Library-of Congress A 





List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


| 
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Fiction, books in for- 


butions from the Museum of the rt 
ican Indian, Heye foundation. vol. xi). 
140 p., illus. N. Y., Museum of the Amer- 

ican Indian, Heye foundation, 1929.  _* 
29-17107 

Page, Elwin Lawrence. Abraham Lincoln 
New Hampshire. 165 p. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin co., 1929. 29-17104 


Priestley, Herbert Ingram. 


of the white man, 1492-1848. (A history 
of American life, vol, i) 411 p.' N. Y., 
The Macmillan co., 1929. 29-1710: 


Sanchez y Garcia, Juan. Historical docu- 
mentary synopsis of the University of 
Santo'Tomas of Manila from its founda- 
tion to our day, by .. . translated by 
James H. Bass. 181 p. Manila, Santo 
Tomas university press, 1929. 29-17302 


Schmucker, Samuel ‘Christian. Reree. = 


parenthood. 322 p., illus. “ e 
Macmillan co., 1929. 29-17308 
Schrieke, Bertram Johannes Otto, ed. 
The effect of western influence: on 


native civilisations in the Malay Archi- 


pelago. 247 p. Batavia, Java, G. Kolff & 
co., 1929. 29-17293 
Scott, Sir James George. ... Alexander the 
Great, by ... with twelve full-page illus- 
trations, four of them in colour. (Peeps 
at great explorers.) 89-p., illus. London, 
A. & C. Black, 1928. 29-17120 


Slagg, Charles. Water engineering; an in- 
troductory treatise on the subject of wa- 
terworks and their construction, by .. . 
and F, Johnstone Taylor. 156 p., illus. 
London, C. Lockwood and son, 1929. 

29-17112 

Stiles, Linford Speaving. Engineering pa- 
pers. 92 p., illus. N. Y., 1929. 29-17303 

Swan, Kay. The Kay Swan sew-sew book; 
a needlework book with silk-patterns-nee- 
dle and transfers, designed and illustrated 
by... 29 p, illus. N. Y., Barse & co., 
1929. 29-17108 

Thomson, Fenn & co. Bank reports, pre- 
pared by... 87 p. Hartford, Conn., 1929, 

29-17113 

Trickett, William. Trickett on The law of 
landlord and tenant in Pennsylvania. 2d 
ed., by Maurice Stern. 1051 p. ~ 
Clark Boardman co., 1929. 29-17295 

Van Loon, Hendrik Willem. Multiplex man; 

or, The story of survival through inven- 

tion. American edition (New York, H. 

Liveright) has title: Man, the miracle 

maker. 231 p., illus. London, J. Cape, 

1928. 29-17307 

Wiegler, Paul. ... William the First, his 
life and times, translated & edited ~ by 

Constance Vesey. 456 p. London,. G. 
Allen & Unwin, 1929. 29-17290 

Woolacott, John Evans. India on trial; a 

study of present conditions. 257 p. Lon- 

on, Macmillan and co., 1929. 29-17201 


















Government Books - 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Pork in Preferred Ways—Leaflet No. 45, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents, 

(Agr. 29-1386) 

eer Life—Vol. XV., No. 1, September, 

Education, Department of the Interior. 
Subscription price, 50 cents per year. — 

(E18-902) 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United ‘States, Part 1, July, 1929, Bu- 


reau of Foreign and Domestic Commeree, 
Department of Commerce. Subscription 
price, $1.25 per year. (14-2146) 


Glimpses of our National Monuments—Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of the In: 
terior. Price, 35 cents. (29-26510) 

Cattle Raising in Argentina—T. I. B. No. 
647, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com. 
merece, Department of Commerce. Pri 
5 cents. (29-26750 

Instructions Primary Tide Stations—Special 
Publication No, 154, U. S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, Department of Commeree, 
Price, 10 cents. (29-26778) 

Geology of the De Queen and Caddo Gep 
Guadrangles, Arkansas, by Hugh D. Miser 
and A. H. Purdue, Bulletin 808, Geologi- 
eal Survey, Department of the Interior. 

(GS29-191) 


List of -Publications rejating to Handy 
Books—Price List 73, 5th Edition. Free. 
(26-27401) 


Publications of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—Price List 59, 16th Edition. 


Free. «ie j ( 
List of Radio Publications, Free. (25-26634) 
The United States Army Builds Men—Pre- 
pared under direction of the Adjutant 
General of the Army. Apply Government 
Printing Office. (CD29-35) 
Timber Growing and Cutting Practice in the 
Lodgepole Pine Region—Measures neces- 
sary to Keep Forest Land Productive and 
Preferred Practice for Obtaining Fuller 
and More Valuable Timber Crops. Des 
partment Bulletin No. 1499, Department 

of Agriculture. Price, 15 cents 
(Agr. 29-1385), 
Collection and Preservation of Insects for 
Use in the Study of Agriculture—Farmers* 
Bulletin No. 1601, Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 5 cents. (Agr. 29-1384) 
The Shipping Act, Merchant Marine Act, 
1920, as amended, and Merchant Marine 
Act, 1928. Published by the United States 
Shipping Board. Price, 30 cents. ' 
7 (29-26794), 
Oxides in Pig Iron: Their-Origin and Action 
in the Steel-Making Process—Bulletin 308,, 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 





merece. Price, 15 cents. (29-26793) 
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[Continued from Page 8.] 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, and | 
Venezuela. He is not liable in Brazil | 
‘or Bolivia, and it would seem not in| 
Chile. 


“The purchaser, on the other hand, is | 


entitled to receive any excess in the sale || 


of a repossessed automobile, where the 
@mount realized exceeds the debt, in 
Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Hon- 
duras, Porto Rico, and probably in Mex- 
ico. The law in Nicaragua seems to be 
fot settled. The purchaser is usually 
not entitled to this difference in Cuba, 
Guatemala, Haiti, and Panama and the 
Canal Zone. There is still no settled 
practice in Salvador, and it is not known 
whether this excess would have to be 
returned. 

The purchaser is entitled to any excess 
in Argentina, Chile, Colombia, and Uru- 


guay. The purchaser is not entitled to | 


this difference in Brazil. In Peru, in the 


event of def 


public auction. 
that due must be 

Should the purc 
ments, the position of the 
generally satisfactory. 


itors, and either repossess the automo- 
bile or cause it to be repossessed by a 
proper authority for public sale, provided 
the particular contract is valid to retain 
ownership in the seller. In a minor} 
of the South American countries 


owner is similarly protected—in Ar, 
tina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Cophbia ’ 
Peru. 


In Argentina this protection is well 
established only in case of use by. the 
dealer of the prenda agraria contract. 
In Chile it is afforded only in case of 
use of the hire-purchase contract, not 
under the conditional sale. 


ployed). 
In Mexico no sound protection is af- 
forded the seller in the form of a lien 


against the specific vehicle sold; title to 
all movable property is deemed to vest |}} 


in the purchaser immediately on consum- 
mation of the transaction. Certain de- 
vices there, however, do enable the seller 
to crteumvent the ordinary legal rules 
and derive a fair degree of protection. 


The position of the owner where the 
purchaser, before completion of instail- 
Jen: payments, sells to a third party 
without notice is equally favorable, anu 
fo2ews generally the position where a 
trustee in bankruptcy is concerned; 
provided, again, that the particular con- 
tract is valid to secure his ownership 


in the thing, or secure in him a lien | 
In a number of countries, how- | |} 


upon it. 
ever, almost any contract is ineffectual 
to attain such result. 


In all except two of the Caribbean | 
is | }} 
criminally liable if he either sells the | 
ear or takes it out of the country after | 


countries the purchaser generally 


defaulting in payments. In Guatemala 


this liability is incurred only where the |]; 


hire-purchase instrument is used, and in 
Porto Rico the purchaser is liable if ine 
sells, but not if he leaves the country. 
The practice in Salvador was not re- 
ported. 


In South America criminal liability 


usually attaches in Argentina under the | 


prenda agraria, in Brazil, Colombia, 
Peru, Paraguay, and probably Venezuela 
The purchaser is not so liable, however, 


in Bolivia, Ecuador and ordinarily in| 


Uruguay unless the prénda industrial 1s 
used. 
Registration Sometimes Required. 


In order to be binding on third parties, 
contracts 


tered: Cuba, Haiti, 
Canala Zone, Porto Rico. 
binding on third parties in Mexico. 


tration is necessary in order that the 


contracting parties may be bound and) 


aight 
INDEX 


rae 


t in three successive pay- | 
ments, the fegister requires the debtor | 
to pay and then may repossess, selling at | 
The amount in excess of i} 
es over to the buyer. |}! 
aser become bankrupt | 
before completing his installment pay- | 
seller is | 
In all Caribbean | 
countries except Mexico and Nicaragua | 
he may come in ahead of general cred- | 


The owner’s | |) 
position is not clear in Ecuador, Para- |} 
guay, Venezuela and Uruguay (unless in ||) 
Uruguay the prenda industrial is em- | 





in the following Caribbean | 
countries must be protocolized or regis- | |} 
Panama and the||| 
They are not|}} 
on In} 

the Dominican Republic, however, regis-| pandlin 
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Accounting - 


Taxation 
Demolition of property to clear 
building site held not to represent de- 
ductible loss, as value of property was 
enhanced for building purposes. (Griffin 
v. Collector of Internal Revenue.) 
Page 4, Col. 6 


stock incorporation formed to oper- 
| ate property invoives no gain. (O’Meara 
et al. v. Commissioner.) Page 4, Col. 1 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Postal Service 
Post Office Department studies sug- 
| gestions for improvement of business 
reply cards. Page 1, Col. 1 


Post Office Department announces 
that air mail service will be extended 
to Buenos Aires. Page 9, Col. 3 


Post Office Department suspends ap- 
proval of all new air mail routes, owing 


service. Page 1, Col. 1 


Radio 


Applications for licenses for four 
transmitters at Rocky Point,.N. Y., to 
_be used in transoceanic service filed with 
Federal Radio Commission, Commission 
announces. Page 5, Col. 7 

First broadcasting station installed 
in Colombian capital. 

Henry A. Bellows, former radio Com- 
| missioner, predicts mechanical devices 
will replace radio broadcasters. 


D&rijgstion 


Aviatio 


craft(in June, Commerce Department 
| states. 


Exporting and Importing 
Increase in exports of musical instru- 
ments recorded during first seven 


months of 1929, Department of Com- 
merce states. Page 5, Col. 1 


Department of Commerce 





reports 


$2,000,000 increase in value of electri- | 


cal supplies exported in 1929. 


Imports of automobiles into Irish 


| Free State in first half of 1929 were | 


double those of similar period of last 
year. Page 1, Col. 5 


Increase recorded in Italian imports | 


Department of 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Expansion of Canadian textile indus- 
| try results in increased cotton imports 
|. from the United States, Department of 
| Commerce states. Page 5, Col. 5 


Railroads 
Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
ders Los Angeles Terminal Exchange, 


| of farm machinery, 
| Commerce is advised. 


Inc., to show cause why application for | 


authority to locate terminal and track- 


missed. Page 1, Col. 4 


Revised freight rates on cottonseed } 
cake, meal, hulls, and related articles | 
from points in South are suspended by | 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 6, Col. 6 


Oil-electric locomotive takes trial 
trip in Canada, Commerce Department 
announces, Page 8, Col. 4 


Calendar of the Interstate Commerce 
Page 8 


Commission 


St. Leuis-San Francisco Railroad files 
application with Interstate Commerce 
Commission to acquire control by lease 
of properties of Miami Mineral Belt 
Railroad. Page 8, Col. 7 
Schedule of rate changes on, three 

| railroads suspended from Sept. 15, 


| 1929, to Apr. 15, 1930, Interstate Com- | 


merce Commission announces. 
Page 8, Col. 4 


| 









to lack of funds available to extend! 


Mexico principal purchaser of air- | 


Page 6, Col. 6} 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 


age in Los Angeles should not be dis- } 


g paper covering cars in which | cause of the scarcity of money and high | 
they are particularly interested. No com- |rate of interest. 


‘ ‘ 
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WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1929 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway asks 
authority to abandon Rib Falls line in 
Marathon County, Wis. Page 8, Col. 4 

Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
| thorizes intervention of additional par- 
| ties in five cases. Page 8, Col. 4 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minmeapolis and 
Omaha Railway asks power to abandon 
branch line in Wisconsin. Page 8, Col. 6 


| . Wabash Railway Company files brief 








Cireuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Cir-| in opposition to proposed purchase of | 
cuit, rules exchange of oil leases for! Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh road | Treasury. 
|by Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- | 


| pany, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion announces. Page 1, Col. 6 
| ‘Tariff schedules suspended on cot: 


tonseed products from South. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


United States Shipping Board issues 
'a copy of the Shipping Act. 
| Page 11, Col. 7 | 
| Secretary of War to decide soon on 
| site for barge line terminal at Kansas 
| City. Page 12, Col. 4 | 


Executive 
'M anagement 


| De@sions Affecting 
Business , 
@:: text of dissenting opinion of 





| 


\Cirenit in which drainage district in 
Kansas was held toelack power to as- 


ze Phillips, opposing ruling by Cir- 


Missouri municipality. 
Page 10, Col. 1 


Senate Committee amend subpoena 


| owned by 


Page 12, Col. 5 measure so that costs of summons for | 


| witness outside district will not be 
| charged to litigants. Page 3, Col. 1 


| See Special Index and Digest of Lat- | 


| est Federal Court Decisions on page 10. 
| See Accounting, Taxation. 


Labor 


Public Health Department urges 
workers to aid employers in preventing 
cases of lead poisoning. Page 2, Col. 1 


Department of Labor completes sur- 
vey of labor conditions in beet fields 
of northeastern Colorado. Page 1, Col. 2 


Nearly all of children working on 
farms are working for their parents, 
Children’s Bureau finds. Page 1, Col. 2 


Resolution introduced in Senate for 
investigation of issuance of injunction 
against labor union at Philadelphia. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Patents 
District Court, Eastern District of 


New Youk, rules reversal of process | 


described in patent is insufficient to 
| avoid infringement of patent where 
| identical results are produced, (Matrix 
Contract Corp. v. Kellar.) 

Page 10, Col. 6 


Patent is granted for means of agi- 
tating flow of carbide in acetylene gen- 
erator, on allowance of one claim in 
ten filed in application. (Ex parte Ir- 
| win.) Page 11, Col. 1 


| Tariff 

Proposed amendment to tariff bill re- 
stricting application of plant quaran- 
tine act opposed by Assistant Secre- 
| tary of Agriculture as permitting en- 
try of foreign plant pests. 


Customs Court reduces tariff rate on 
compass for use on aeroplanes. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Senate debates effects on agriculture 
of proposed revision of tariff. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Finance 


Banks and Banking 


Weekly consolidated statement of 
| condition of member banks of Reserve 
System, Page 9, Col. 5 





Dealers in American | 


to protect: the seller in the event of| panies yet operate in Guatemala, Hon-| cars state that shipping cash against | 


bankruptcy. Contracts need not be reg- 
istered but are, nevertheless, binding in 
Guatemala, under ‘hire-purchase 
tracts. 


unnecessary there. 


In Argentina under the prenda agraria, | 


Brazil, Peru and in Uruguay under the 
renda industrial, protocolization or reg- 
istration is necessary in order to bind 
third parties; it is unnecessary, but third 
parties are bound in Bolivia and Colom- 
bia; but in Ecuador, Paraguay and Ven- 


ezuela they may got be bound and the} 


question of registration does not arise. 
In Costa Rica, Cuba, Haiti, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua, it seems that banks 
readily discount automobile paper. In the 
Dominican Republic and Porto Rico, 
banks occasionally handle it at rates of 
12 and 8 to 9 per cent, respectively. 
Mexico occasionally accepts the paper 
only as collateral; Guatemala banks are 


co | dor, Peru, Paraguay, or Venezuela. 
5 =| 


The practice in Salvador \ was | most 0 


| Where banks do not readily discount, the | cilities for ‘the dealers financing ‘wit 


| American companies or banks at lower | 


Mexico, Nicaragua, and Porto Rico deal- American rates would be of great assist-| ready, it was explained, to go into de-! 
ers customarily require purchasers toj;ance in the increased distribution of | 
procure one or more indorsers to their | 4 merican vehicles. 
paper. 
public there seems to be no settled prac-| are on the market. 
tice; in Haiti whether or not additional | cijities in Costa Rica, Argentina, and Bra- 


| homane are demanded seems to be op-|7i) are reported to be entirely adequate. 
ional. 


require these indorsements, 


dealer has to carry his“own paper. 


In Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
In Cuba and the Dominion Re- 
following countries of South| 


America: Argentina, Bolivia, Ecuador, | 
Paraguay, Uruguay, and Venezuela, Oc. | 


In Panama there is also some reluctance | tional names. | 


on the part of banks, while in Salvador | 
it is accepted only when it is unusually | 


good, then at rates of 10 to 12 per cent. 

The situation is only slightly better in 
South America. Banks in Argentina, 
Bolivia, Colombia, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela seem to discount automobile 
Paper readily. In Uruguay the paper 
serves as collateral for 80 per cent of its 
Walue at a rate of 8 per cent. Banks in 
Brazil, Chile, and Ecuador seem only oc- 
The at- 
titude of institutions in Paraguay seems 










_ ‘skeptical, for they are reported not| 


ly to discount it. 


Finance Companies Formed. 


Some of the countries in Latin America 
have finance companies to handie auto- 
they exist they a paper, but even where 


we 


) 


y exist they are usually organizations 





{ 


American Cars Lead. | 
American automobiles predominate in 


| Latin America, and it is natural that fa- 


cilities for automobile financing should 
be favorable to the American car. In 
only two countries is it reported that 
European dealers have an advantage over 
American dealers. One is Bolivia, where 
certain European manufacturers offer 
their dealers credit of one to two years 
while American dealers require cash. 
This disadvantage practically vanishes, 
however, since American companies 
monopolize the business. The other coun- 
try is Guatemala, whose dealers in Euro- 
pean cars are allowed six months. eredit 
while American companies usually re- 
quire payment for the car before it leaves 
the factory. 


This practice seems quite a burden be- | 


| duras, Nicaragua, Panama, Bolivia, Eeua-| documents would be a boon; others feel | 
° In| that they should be allowed 30 or 60| 
f the remaining countries they are | days’ sight. 


In several countries no European cars 
In general, the fa- 


Panama dealers do not usually | ty Mexico the facilities are adequate, but | 
— |lower rates of int@rest are desirable. | 

Dealers seem to require indorsers in! Were facilities improved, it i& felt that | 
the 


no appreciable increase in sales would 
result in Haiti, Porto Rico, Colombia, 
Peru, and Uruguay. Dealers in Salvador 


casionally they do so in Colombia and | consider their facilities adequate and do | 
Peru, while in Brazil and Chile it is not} not believe better arrangements would | Sn ee 
reported to discount it only reluctantly. | customary for them to require any addi- | increases saies, but banks there think sales | Iwo Locations at Kansas City 


of medium and low priced cars would be 
increased, 


On the other hand, many countries are | 


frankly dissatisfied with present arrange- 
ments and predict increased sales when- 
ever better facilities are instituted. 
Cuban small cealers would seem to profit 
most by easier credit facilities. Dealers 
in the Dominican Republic believe ‘con- 
siderably increased sales would result. 
In Honduras, Nicaragua, Chile, Venezu- 
ela, and Bolivia dealers alli feel that more 
sales would be favorably effected. In 
Honduras it is believed that sales would 
be doubled. As to Bolivia, however, only 
a slight increase is predicted. For Gua- 
temala it is claimed that sales would be 
increased 5 to 10 per cent and for Pan- 
ama about 15 per cent, while for Ecuador 
it is said that 25 per cent more cars would 
be sold under better credit arrangements 
than are now obtaining. 


| . Shipping ey 





‘Production 


cuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth | 


Page 2, Col. 5} 


Department of Treasury plans for: | 
mulation of policy on national banking 
legislation, Secretary Mellon announces. 

Page 1, Col. 4 





| 

} announced by the Comptroller of Car- | 
rency. Page 9 

| Corporation Finance 

| See Distribution, Railroads. 


i 
| Government Finance 

Daily statement of the United States 
Page 9 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
Page 11 


Funds allotted for agricultural re- 
search for fiscal year 1930 exceed sums 
appropriated for 1929 according to De- 


partment of A Iture. 
Page 1, Col. 3} 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. Page 9 


counting Office. 








Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Communications from farm organiza- 
tions and individuals to Secretary of 
Agriculture present giews on proposal 
to modify Packers Consent Decree. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


| Nearly all ~of children working on | 
farms are working for their parents, | 
| Children’s Bureau finds. Page 1, Col. 2} 


Proposed amendment to tariff bill re- 
| stricting application of plant quaran-| 
|tine act opposed by Assistant Secre- 





Page 2, Col. 4| sess improvement tax on property| tary of Agriculture as permitting en- | 


|try of foreign plant pests. 


Page 2, Col. 5 


| *Federal Farm Board to extend loan 
to Arkansas Rice Growers Cooperative 
| Association, Farm Board announces. 
Page 1, Col. 


| Lack of good markets for products 
| grown on irrigated lands is chief prob- | 
jlem of reclamation in Austrafia, Inte- 
rior Department states. Page 6,Col. 2) 


2| 





Department of Agriculture issues a 

| bulletin on timber growing and cutting | 

practice in the lodgepole pine region. 
Page 11, Col. 7 


Department of Agriculture issues a | 
| bulletin on the collection and preserva- 
tion of insects for use in the study of 


| agriculture. Page 11, Col. 7 


| Funds allotted for agricultural re- | 
search for fiscal year 1930 exceed sums | 
| appropriated for 1929 according to De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


| Department of Commerce attributes 
increased sale of candy to improved 
| quality. Page 2, Col. 7 


Chemicals and Allied 
| Products 


| Increased production and sale of car- 
| bon black in 1928 ascribed by Bureau | 
'of Mines to greater use in manufac- 
| ture of automobile tires. 

| ° Page 1, Col. 5 | 





Construction 


| Cost of small houses in various cities 
shown in study by Bureau of Standards. | 
Page 1, Col. 4 


War Department approves plans for | 
construction of four bridges in N. C.,} 
N. J., Miss. and Tenn. Page 2, Col. 4 


| Forest Products 


Area of national forests burned over | 
by fires Jan. 1 to Sept. 10 estimated at | 
653,000 acres by Forest Service. 

Page 1, Col. 6) 


Bureau of Standards finds moisture | 
resistance and strength are of primary 
|importance as qualities of fiber wall 
| board. Page 2, Col. 1} 


Machinery 
Variation in credit periods, inade- 
| quate insurance facilities and high in- 


|ing of automobiles in Latin America, 


| Department of Commerce states. 
| Page 1, Col. 5 


Treasury Department Plans 
Policy on Bank Legislation 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
ute, the Treasury’s latest figures on na- 


i Inasmuch as the local in-| tional banking resources shows a loss of | 
not reported; registration probably is| few, sometimes only one or two in each. | terest charge is usually 12 per cent, fa- | about $1,500,000,000, together with a de- 
h | crease in the number of banks under na- | 
+ tional bank charter in the last year. 


Neither Mr. Mellon nor Mr. Pole were 


tails of the situation until they have 
| talked over the condition which the fig- 
| ures. show exists. Mr. Pole, however, 
|has gathered information and statistics 
| for examination by the Secretary, so that 
| when the two executives meet they can 
|gain an accurate picture of conditions, 
according to an authorized statement. 


Site Is Considered 
| For Barge Terminal 








Are Studied. 


| The Secretary of War, James W. Good, 
announced orally Sept. 16 that he ex- 
pected to decide within a week as to 
the location of a river terminal at Kan- 
sas City for traffic on the Missouri 
River. ' 

The task of making a decision is a 
difficult one, he said, inasmuch as it 
must be determined whether it would 
be more advantageous to locate the ter- 
minal downstream, where switching costs 
would be high, or to place it upstream 
near the Missouri-Kansas State line; 


where dredging operations would be nec- 
essary to remove a sand bar formed at 
the confluence of the Kaw and Missouri 
rivers, 

No recommendations from the erigi- 


Changes in status of national banks |; 


'- Government Supplies 


| nounces, 


|bon black in 1928 ascribed by Bureau 


| terest charges found in installment sell- | 





ed States Daily 













Imports of automobiles into Irish | to Arkansas Rice Growers Cooperative 
Free State in first half of 1929 were | Association, Farm Board announces. 


double those of similar period of last 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Increase recorded in Italian imports 


ary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Service and | 


of farm machinery, Department of P 
Commerce is advised. Page 6, Col. 1) ersonnel 
Mines and Minerals Education 
Navy to give instruction in problems New books received by the Library 
involved in use of various gases. of Congress. Page 11 
Page 8, Col.5! Government books and publications. 
Regulation of coal trade in England Page 11 


proposed, cablegram received by De- 
partment of Commerce. Page 6, Col. 1} 


Reduced output of hard and soft coal 
in week ending Sept. 7 ascribed to holi- 
day idleness by Bureau of Mines, 

Page 5, Col. 1) 


Department of Commerce announces 
result of survey of coal found in State 
of Washington. Page 5, Col. 6 


Bureau of Mines issues a bulletin on 
oxides in pig iron; their origin and ac- 
tion in the steel-making process. 

Page 11, Col. 7 


Bureau of Standards and Navy De- 
partment to draw up revised recom- 
mendations as standards for purchase 
of motor oils, Chief Coordinator an- 
nounces, Page 9, Col. 7 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Department of Commerce reports 
$2,000,000 increase in value of electri- 
cal supplies exported in 1929. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Textiles and Their 
Products ; 


Expansion of Canadian textile indus- 
try results in increased cotton imports | 
from the United States, Department of 
Commerce states. Page 5, Col. 5 


Purchasing 





Bureau of Standards and Navy De- | 
partment to draw up* revised recom- | 
mendations as standards for purchase | 
of motor oils, Chief Coordinator an- 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Production Statistics | 
Increased production and sale of car- 


of Mines to greater use in manufac- | 
ture of automobiles tires. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Reduced output of hard and soft coal 
in week ending Sept. 7 ascribed to holi- 
day idieness by Bureau of Mines. 


Selling and 
Marketing © 


Foreign Markets 


Variation in credit periods, inade- 
quate insurance facilities and high in- 
terest charges found in installment sell- 
ing of automobiles in Latin America, 
Department of Commerce states. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Mexico principal purchaser of air- 
craft in June, Commerce Department 
‘states. Page 6, Col. 6 


Market for beauty products shows in- 
¢rease in China, Commerce Department 
states. Page 5, Col. 4 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bu- 
reau issues the July number of the 
monthly summary of foreign commerce 
of the United States. Page 11, Col. 7 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues a trade information 
bulletin on cattle raising in Argentina. 
Page 11, Col. 7 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Communications from farm organi- 
zations and individuals to Secretary of 
Agriculture present views on proposal 
to modify Packers Consent Decree. 

| Page 5, Col, 2 


Federal Farm Board to extend loan 


- 








|Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, favors 
the State line site, he stated. 

- In comparing the cost of dredging to 
|the cost of switching, the Secretary of 
; War said it would depend on the amount 
of traffic. Traffie will be very heavy, he 
thinks. It would not be fair for the 
Government to pay the cost of dredging 
jin this instance when it could not do so 
|in others, he said, and the dredging ex- 
;pense would place a heavy burden on 
the Inland Waterways Corporation. 

| The commercial value of sand that 
| would be obtaiged in dredging would not 
| be much, Mr. Good stated. It might be 
|used for an airport that is being built 
| nearby, he thinks, but, on the whole, he 
said, it is too fine to be used commer- 
cially. 

Before making a final decision as to 
the location of the terminal, he wishes 
to get more light on the subject, the 
Secretary said. He intends to confer 
with the Senators from Kansas, and find 
located at the Kansas-Missouri State 
line. 
| Speaking of the purchase of supplies 
|for the Panama Canal, Secretary Good 
stated that these supplies were bought 
from the United Stafes in all cases where 
there was an exportable surplus in com- 
petitive fields. 

Mr. Good said he could not say when 
|he would announce the appointment of 
a Chief of Army Engineers. 





Mechanical Program 


For Radio Predicted 


Device to Replace Talent Is 
Developed. 


. 


The belief that mechanical reproduc- 








|neers has been made as to the location 
Brig. 


|of the terminal, Mr. Good said. 


| tone eventually |will supplant original 


talent in radio broadcasting programs 


education in Hawaiian district, ‘selected 
regional agent for trade and industrial 
education in Pacific States, it is an- 
nounced by Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. \ 


September number of School Life. 


Bureau of Education. 


to renounce war. 


at the Executive Offices. 
| tional, supervisors. 


|cle by Henry D. Hubbard, assistant to 
|the Director, Bureau of Standards. 


to Senate. 


investigate judgeship appointments. 


a list of publications of the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission. 1 


workers to aid employers in preventing 
, cases of lead poisoning. Page 2, Col. 1 


forcement of 
Mexican border, says preliminary re- 
port, which ascribes murder to three 
Mexicans. 


the War Department. Page 11 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Navy Department. Page 11 


involved in use of various gases. 


be filled from competitive examinations 
to be held Oct. 7-11, War Department 
announces. 


worth is unavailable;_according to Chief 
Coordinator. 


| fatal automohile accidents during 1929 | 
~ 9 per cent greater than those "| 
1928. 








out why they wish to have the terminal | 


James Coxen, director of vocationai 


Page 3, Col. 4 | 
Bureau of Education publishes the 


Page 11, Col. 7 
Illiteracy of world seen declining by 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Foreign Relations 


Proposed five-power conference on 





limitation of naval armaments to be 
held in January at place not yet se- 
lected, says Secretary of State. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
President Hoover appoints Harry E. 


| Guggenheim as Ambassador to Cuba. 


Page 2, Col. 4 
Free City of Danzig adheres to treaty . 
Page 3, Col. 1 
General 
Appointments of specialists to assist 


| in decennial census, which is now under 
| way, to be completed within two weeks, 
| Bureau of Census announces. 


Daily engagements of the President 
Page 3 


Census_ Director appoints 12 addi- 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Studies of Rare Materials—an arti- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
Page 3, Col. 1 | 


Page 11 


President Hoover Sends nominations 
Page 11, Col. 6 


Senate names four subcommittees to 


Page 10, Col. 5 
Superintendent of Documents offers 


Page 11, Col. 7 


Congress hour by hour. Page 3 
Health 
Public Health Department urges 


Immigration 


Slaying of patrol expected to aid en- 
immigration laws on 


Page 2, Col. 4 


National Defense 
Orders issued to the personnel of 


Navy to give instruction in problems 


Page 8, Col. 5 
Vacancies in Army Medical Corps to 


Page 12, Col. 7 
Social Welfare 


Narcotic farm land site at Leaven- 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Vital Statistics 
Department of Commerce reports 


j 





Page 6, Col. 5 





and that 
throughout the country will 


eral Radio Commissioner. 


Mr. Bellows, who called at the Com- 
mission on Sept. 16 in connection with 
the application of Station WCCO, a:| 
Minneapolis, for voluntary transfer of 
its license, declared he was optimistic 
about the success of “canned” programs. 
He said that mechanical reproduction of 
music and other program material now 
is so accurate that experienced radio lis- 
teners cannot detect the difference be- 


tween them and original programs. 


The former: commissioner explained 
that electrical transcriptions now are be- 
ing made which embody entire programs. 


That is, he said, the announcements of 
the stations as well as the program ma- 
terial itself, are recorded on the discs, 
which are actually, phonograph record- 
ings, but cannot be reproduced on an 
ordinary phonograph. Radio advertisers, 
he predicted, gradually will go over to 
the mechanical reproduction method, 
whereby they may send the “copies” of 
their programs to stations throughout 
the country and obtain a more widespread 
listener coverage with a minimum in- 
vestment. It is the way in which radio 
can be, commercialized, he said. 





Regarding maximum power for broad- 
casting stations, Mr. Bellows declared he 


was convinced that the best service could | 


be provided radio listeners with the power 
limit set at 5,000 watts instead of the 
present 50,000 watts. Transmitters like 
stations WOR, in Newark, N. J., and 
WMAQ, in Chicago, both of which use 


5,000 watts, he declared, are rendering | 


unquestionably good service, 

Mr. Bellows, who is managing director 
of Station WCCO, has filed with the 
Commission an application fot consent 
to transfer the license of the station from 


the Washburn-Crosby Co., Inc., to a newly 


formed subsidiary, 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of . each 


stations of moderate power 
employ 
“canned” programs on a regular basis 
was expressed orally Sept. 16, by Henry 
A. Bellows, of Minneapolis, former Fed- 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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| Forty Vacancies 


Tn Army Medical 


| | Corps to Be Filled 


| Candidates Who Pass Exam- 

_inations to Be Held Octo- 

ber 7-11 to Receive Com- 
missions Promptly. 


peacoat Ss 

| The next examination for appointment 
jin the Medical Corps of the Regular 
| Army will be held Oct. 7-11, it has 
| been announced by the Department of 
| War, There are about vacancies in 
| the Medical Corps, it was stated, making 
|it probable that all candidates who suc- 
|cessfully pass the examination will be 
commissioned without delay, 

The statement in full text follows: 


The general requirements for eligibil- 
ity for appointment as a commissioned 
officer in the Medical Corps are that the 
| candidate be a ale citizen of the United 
| States between the ages of 23 and 32 
years, a graduate of an acceptable medi- 
cal school legally authorized to confer the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine, and have 
completed at least one year’s interneship 
|in a recognized hospital subsequent to 
; the completion of the four years’ course 
in medicine, or such equivalent in practi- 
cal professional experience as the Sur- 
geon General may determine. 


Other Qualifications Required. 
| In addition the moral character and 
|general fitness for the military service 
will be considered by the examining 
board. Candidates must conform in all 
respects to the physical standards re- 
quired by the War Department for offi- 
as of the Regular Army. At the time 
of the examination candidates must be 
between the ages of 22% and 31% years. 

The professional examination will be 
| written and covers the following sub- 
| jects: Anatomy, microscopic and gross; 
surgery; practice of medicine; physi- 
ology and pathology; materia medica and 
therapeutics. Diplomates of the na- 
| tional board of medical examiners are 
exempt from the professional examina- 
tion, but are required to be physically 
sound and to: show evidence of good 
| moral character and general fitness for 
the military . service. 


| Examining boards are convened at 
various military stations and in large 
cities throughout the country, and it is 
usually possible to convene a board in 
| the vicinity of a candidate’s home so 
| that the examination can be taken with 
| only a short amount of travel. 


Forty Vacancies to be Filled. 
At the present time there are approxi- 
|mately 40 vacancies in the Medical 
Corps, making it probable that all can- 
| didates who successfully pass the ex- 
amination will be commissioned without 
| delay. 


| In general, the practice of medicine 
in the military service is along the same 
lines as in civil life, with the marked 
| addition that a medical officer is also 
a sanitary officer, the preservation of 
the health of the troops with whom he 
is serving devolving largely upon - him. 
In addition to serving at the military 
stations and general hospitals in this 
| country, medical officers are on duty 
with the military forces in the Philip- 
pine Islands, Hawaii, Panama Canal 
| Zone, Porto Rico, Alaska and China, 
thus affording to medical officers oppor- 
tunity for the study of tropical diseases 
and giving an opportunity for extensive 
travel. 

Officers are commissioned in the Medi- 
|cal Corps.in the grade of first lieuten- 
ant and thereafter promotion occurs 
after a specified number of years of 
service, 


| Any. physician who fulfills the above 
| requirements and who desires to take 
this examination should communicate di- 
rectly with the Surgeon General of the 
Army, who will furnish the necessary 
application blank or any further in- 
formation which may be desired, 





|Loan to Riee Growers 
Of Arkansas Arranged 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mental loans. The loans to rice’ growers 
are on a basis comparable to those ad- 
vanced to wheat and cotton growers. 
_The Farm Board has taken under ad- 
visement a second application of the Ar- 
kansas Rice Growers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation for a facilities loan. H. K. Smith, 
general manager, presented to the Board 
the applications of the Arkansas Rice 
Growers Cooperative Association. 





| Proposed Naval Conference 
Is to Be Useld in January 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ence would go over until January, but 
no later. 


Secretary Stimson ‘also said that hos- 
tile press criticism in France and Italy 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
| postponement, explaining that the gov- 
| ernments of those two countries had been 
| kept fully informed regarding: the naval 
negotiations between Great Britain and 
| the United States, and their representa- 
tives had expressed hearty approval of 
the procedure, concurring in the opinion 
that such negotiations were wise. 

While the Anglo;American naval dis- 
cussions were taking place, Secretary 
Stimson explained that the negotiators 
had been concentrated on considerations 
Important to the negotiants, and not 
upon the future five-power conference. 
Now that the work of preparing for a 
conference has started, he said, they had 
discovered many details to be ironed out. 

For instance, it will.take some time 
for the Japanese delegation to travel to 
the scene of the conference, Secretary 
| Stimson explained. Many diplomatic 
exchanges must necessarily be made, 
which will take time. ~ 

Some of these exchanges cannot be 
| carried on so well by cable as they ean 
by letter or by messenger, he said. In 
| general, it is impossible to rush interna- 
tional conference involving nations so 
widely scattered, he observed. 

No determination has been reached 
regarding the place in which the confer- 
jence is to be held, Secretary Stimson 
stated, 








